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REISE f ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
RST MEETING ot cone SESSION will be held at 32, 
SACKVILLE STREET, PICCA LY, on ESDAY NEX" TY. 
November 7. Chair to be taken = 3 p.m. Antiquities will be exhibited, 
pec! the following Paper read :— 
ription of the Roman Remains discovered at Chester, 1896-1900,” 
by R RoNE WSTEAD, Esq., F.E.8., Curator of the Grosvenor Museum, 


Chester. 
a. PATRICK, Eeq., A R.1.BA. Hon, 
. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY, M.A. { Secs. 


(OsFOsATION of BIRMINGHAM. 


MUSEUM AND ART an ae 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of SELECT WORKS by GAINS- 
BUROUGH, REYNOLDS, ROMNEY, HAEBURN, HOPPNER, &c. 
Admission free. 
The Collection will a NEXT MONTH. 
Order of a Committee, 
HITWORTH WALLIS, Director. 


OYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street. Pall Mall East. §.W. 
1l4ru EXHIBITION NOW OPBN, 10 till 5. Admission 1s. 
T. F. M: SHEARD, M.A., Hon. Sec. 














OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 
ie above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
chet  Aselatente, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
—- with cooking and at very 
prntodt per w 


The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms @ most charming residence for those eins rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside re: 

All particulars and forms of application can Ne? had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 








and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon, the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
%o principals or assistants engaged as vendors of newspa 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President nt and gives 
three votes for life at all el h di ‘hree Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every pay Subscriber is 
— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


ry man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
ane wholesaler, retailer, “lee or rateenthee is entitled to 
ome & Member upon payment of Five Shillings Saneally or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspapers. 
The Annuitants now number tag six, the men receiving 251. and 
the bye emgece “8 Boge arg at ogee Fensions: aon Cag ay to 
rom the dividends ari from 1) 
invested cap capital oft the De Inetltation, weed - 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
ae op map of 201. a year each for four | apa of newsvendors. 
Fund’’ provides pensions for one man 25/. and one 





on on 
Tem rary Relief is given, not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may be d for b: 


Tae JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, MAN- 
CHESTER. 


WANTED, TWO ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. Experience in 
Library Work. enpoctally in Classification and Cataloguing, Sedlapons. 
ab! sae Salary 200/. Applications, with testimonials, to t to the 

tary (Rev. J. W. Kivpie) not later than NOVEMBER 1D, ‘endorsed 
* ‘Assistant Librarian. 
i }Personal canvassing of the Governors is prohibited. 


Tue COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 

SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, will smerey appoint HEAD 
MISTRESSES for their East LIVERPOOL and PORTSMUUTH HIGH 

SCPUOLS. Salary in each case 250/. per annum, besides Capitation 
Fees.—-Applications must be sent, not later than NOVEMBER 29, to 
the Secretary or THe Grats’ Pustic Dax SCHOOL Company, Limited, 21, 
Queen Anne's Gate, 8.W., from whom further particulars of the 
appointments can be had 








HEAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT AT CHRISTMAS. 


ING JAMES GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ALMONDBURY, COUNTY BOROUGH of HUDDERSFIELD. 
A Se —_ lisp Science Laboratories under a recent 
Graduate of a Universizy, Salary 1201., with Capitation meee and 
Allowances; minimum of gual aranteed and Three Years. Good 
House, with accommodation for T hirty B 
Applications. accompanied by three recent ‘estimonials, to be sent, 
before NOVEMBEX 17, to 
JOHN H. HANSON, Clerk to the Governors. 
20, Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 
no oPY of the Scheme and further particulars can be obtained from 
ie CLERK 


OUGHBOROUGH ENDOWED SCHOOLS, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite applications yah November 10, 1900, for the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL on this Foundation. 
Duties commence after the Christmas Vacation. 

‘The Master must be a Graduate of a University of the United 
Kingdom, and able to givea High-Class Education, both Classical and 
Commercial. 

The School will accommodate about 250 Boys. Salary 1501., with 
Capitation Fees and an excellent a The Master may take 
Boarders, for which the House is 

Full printed particulars and sods of ithe Scheme, price Is., can now 
be obtained on application to WARD WOULLBY, FS 

, Clerk ‘and Receiver to the Governors. 

Rectory Place. L % | 


October 2, 1900." 


UTNEY SCHOOL of ART.—WANTED, a 
HEAD MASTER, qualified in not less than Two Groups. He 
must give his whole time to the work of the School, undertaking no 
other paid appointment. Salary to commence at r annum.— 
Application, with not more than three copies of testimonials, to be 
sent, not later than NOVEMBER 30, to Srcrerary, School of Art, Oxford 
Road, Putney, 8. W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


YATES-GOLDSMID CHAIR OF GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
The CHAIR will be VACANT at the END of the PRESENT TERM 
by the resignation of Prof. T. G. Bonney. 
of bpiieations, accompanied by such 1 
y wish to submit, should on the sunuiely not later 





























ng hE is made and relict awarded - accordance with the Soa. ot 
each case. WILKIE JONES, Secretar 
M ial Hall Buildi Senetegens: Street, E.C. 





ma: 
an NOVEMBER 21. 
The new Professor will enter on his duties in JANUARY. 1901. 
Full ou as to the emoluments and duties of the Chair may be 





Lane's fully qualified by Literary, Secretarial, 
— Commercial experience, SEEKS ENGAGEMENT. Short- 
hand, ; Remington Machine, 50-60. German, French, Dutch.—M., 
62, faibert ‘Street, N.W. 


T° SCHOOL PUBLISHERS. — Gentleman, with 
wide experience in ae Schools, Pupil Teachers’ Classes, 
and Training Colleges, will be glad to COMMUNICATE with FIRM 
eka we “ASSISTANCE in these Branches.—Address 8., 44, Chan- 
cery Lane 


UB-EDITING and RESEARCH.—Fxperienced 

Worker, highly recommended, has leisure. (English, French, 
German, Italian.)—Address Mvusevm, care of Parnell, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C. 


GE ENTLEMAN, 82, highly connected, excellent 

rtificates, linguistic attainments and Easte' periences, 

SEEKS E ENGAGEMENT as LECTURER on TECHNICAL FINE ARTS 

‘to a large COLLEGE or SCHOOL. A strict disciplinarian. Specialist 

in preparation for oh Exams. Would also undertake duties as Librarian 

or Secretary. rate salary.—Apply to A. K., care of Messrs. Luzac 
& Co., Great Russell Street, Londoa, W.C. 


W ANTED, London or Provinces, RESPONSIBLE 

POSITION. Commercial ef regs Large knowledge of 

English and Foreign Literature. rary and critical ability. Ex- 

cellent Translator: French and Seren, Principals only, in confidence. 

No papeey wig: .—Address W. U., Bradford Observer, 129, Fleet Street, 
on. 

















OUNTY BOROUGH of BIRKENHEAD 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The LIBRARY COMMITTEE of the CORPORATION of BIRKEN- 
HEAD invite ee RET TS for the pe eeemeee of LIBRAKIAN to the 
FREE PUBLIC ARI BIRKENHEA 

The person appointed will be required we ‘Sevew the whole of his 
time to the duties of the Oftice. 

The salary offered will be at the rate of 2001. per annum. 

ples of not mi stating age and previous experience together with 
copies is ee more than three recent testimonials, sealed and endorsed 
must be reer in to me not later than 5 o'clock pm. on 

MONDAY. November 12, 

The e canvassing 0 of akon of the sAbeary Committee or the Town 
Council is prohibited, and will be 
By Order. 


ALFRED GILL, Town Clerk. 
afTown Eall, Birkenhead, October 19, 1900. 








T. GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary pro tem. 


UNIVERSITY of OTAGO, NEW ZEALAND. 








Applications are invited for the er if d i 3 
DIKECTOR of the SCHOOL of MINES, —— will also be Professor of 
Mining, and teach Applied AeTETT and Mine Surveying. Salary 
LECTURER on GEOLOGY NERALOGY, and PETROGRAPHY. 
Salary 3501. The Professor and Lecturer = — receive Class Fees, 
but Private Practice allowed during the Vaca’ 

‘or further particulars aes to AGENT ale FoR New ZEALAND, 
13, Victoria Street, London, 


N#W 8 0 UT H WALES. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
ai eee are invited from Gentlemen qualified to fill the CHAIR 








PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 


of 
Salary 9001. per annum. Pension of 400/. per annum under certain 
¢ nditions after twenty years’ service. Lo allowed for passage 
expenses to Sydney. Duties begin JUNE 1, 190 
Further particulars may be obtained from oe AGENT-GENERAL FOR 
New Sovurn Wacss, 9, Victoria ores London, 8. Nees tir whom apne 


FRANCE,— The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, ROR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


YHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


EXTERNAL EXAMINERSHIP. 

Applications are invited for the Office of EXTERNAL EXAMINER 
in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. The appointment will 
be for Three Years, at the expiration of which the Examiner is not 
eligible for re-election.—Applications, which may be accompanied 
testimonials or references, at the = ee ie 8 discretion, should be sent 


in on or before NOVEMBER 
Manchester, October, 1900. * ALFRED HUGHES, Registrar. 


., DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
ey be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal be rg Ee of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in En; 
and Abroad, will furnish careful we ioe if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, 


\YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS,, EXAMI- 

NATION PAPERS, &c., undertaken by LADY, ls. per 1,000 words. 

Tabulated Work. Authors’ recommendation.—Miss Gray, 25, Carlton 
Mansions, Portsdown Road, W. 


QHORTHAND and TY PE-W RITING.—MSS. 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
Duplicating 




















hand Writers and ‘Typists sent out by Day or Hour. 
Work.—Miss Burney, 43, Bedford Kow, London. 


[YPE- -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. Terms (cash), ls. 3d. ig 1,000 
words ; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8. 








YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss S1xzs, 
West Kensington Typ pe-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham~ 
mersmith, 


VYPE-WRITING from 10d. per 1,000 words, 

including good paper. Authors’ and General MSS. Accuracy and 

neatness. Price list and testimonials free.—F. Mason, Ship Street 
Chambers, Brighton. 


4 AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably 

Publishing arranged. MSs. placed with Publishers. os and teat 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


R. ANDERSON & CO, Advertising Agents 
(Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 

ee Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. 

ers, &c., on application. 


Special terms to 
$ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


A THEN ZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the i tora Notes and Queries, oe 























inds of BOOK, NEWS, 


repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all 
Ri dings, Chancery Lane, F.C. 


SU 
ERKIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s B 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of, MEDICAL MEN 
pcs REC TING amended edie ko, Moun 
arene Address, “Triform, 





full particulars 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, W.C. 
London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


ALZONTOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S WORKS, 

complete, 1817-1902 inclusive. 26 vols handsomely bound in half. 

calf, cloth, marbled sides, rest unbound, 25! —E. M. D., 55, Denmark 
Villas, Hove. 








tions, stating Applicant's 
four ‘copies of testimonials submitved, eee oy -ot ress later than 
NOVEMBER 30, 1900. RY COPELA 

October 15, 1900. Agent- deo for New South Wales. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
che, LEADENHALL PRESS, Lid.- Publishers and Printers, 50, 





U NIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 


WILSON TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 

This FELLOWSHIP is NOW VACANT, — the w ILSON TRUSTEES 
are prepared to receive for u 
must be Graduates of the “University of Aberdeen. 
to indicate the character of the work i d 
sketch the plan of travel and study whereby the work pis to be Panache 
out The Fellowship is of be annual value of 200/.,ani the Fellow 
will be elected for a period of ‘'wo Years, commencing ée Marg¢h 15, 1901. 

Further information may be had from Prof. Ramsay, M1, College 
Bounds, Aberdeen, or from A. Marrineiu, Advocate, 16, Bridge Street, 
Aberdeen, with whom applications should be lodged. 

Aberdee 1, October 23, 1900. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
aa nee Gag eee GOVERNESSES, an Professors, 
aoeee i caaiaee Housekeepers, Secretaries for BRITISH 
Ise 3, CONTI ENT, yyy CA, AMEKICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and E 1 Homes d.—l4l, "Regent Street, W. 








They &.. required 

















L h reet, London, E.C.) Contains hairless mre Pe -~ whieh 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket — 8s. per dozen, ruled or \ 


The Leadenhall Prees, tom nea not 


thors should note that 
oan Duplicate 


responsible for = loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. 
should be re’ 


PRACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c' 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
—_ SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND 8MOKING ROOMS, 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Perter. 


Full Tariff and Testimenials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 





(Temperance), 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
{nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 97. [Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 








CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 


LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, él. 6s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM. 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS,’ CASSEL, ‘DRESDEN, the 

UE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 fie Boreetuss ions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, TTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, GODEN HAUSEN ° PLOCKHORST, THU- 

» &. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 








L° te 84 8 1, 
4 JAMES’S RQUA 


ST. 8.W. 
Patron—H.K.H. THE PRINCE FOF ‘WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, 
dents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. ; 


ice-Presi 
the Right ~y the Lord Bishup of London ; —— Spencer, Esq. 
gh ie Hon. W. 6 y. tua L. 


rustees— Right How Sir M. a 

oe Hon. Lord Avebury, F.K.8.; Right Hon. earl of Rosebe' 

The Library contains about 200,000 "Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Langusges. on, 3i.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. fteen Volumes are allowed to Countr 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 


to Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


T° AMERICANS and OTHERS.—A few 
PERFECT COPIES of valuable OLD MASTERS for wate ay 
No Dealers.—B., kastall, Stationer, Ebury Street, 8 





DISPUSAL. 








Sales dbp Anction. 


M ESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at the Reynolds Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WBDN BSDAY, November 7. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock eo 
rtant and valuable FAMILY PLATE of the late LOK 


FRIDAY NEXT, November 9. 
Miscellaneous Effects. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great ewacng 38, King Street. Covent Garden, on FRIDAY, 
November 9, at half-past 12 o'clock, CAMERAS. and LENSES by well- 
known Makers—Lanterns and Slides —Microscopes—Telesco pes—Opera 
and Race Glasses—Optical and Electrical Apparatus—and other Sel Scientific 
and Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. 





Huropean Bird Collection. 


M®: J. C. STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent 
ring W.C., 4 FOR SALE b PRIVATE TREATY & most 

set-up Collection of the above, the Property 
ofa NORLEMAN. 


Particulars on application. 


An extensive Collection of Engravings. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL wi AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 5, and Two arte 
—_ atlo "lock prackesty, an extensive COLLECTION of ENGK. 
NGs, cy by of the English School 
Line ‘Engravings by sharpe, Strange, Wille, Woollett, and others— 
Portraits of various periods, including a number after Sir J. 














the are 
LYVEDEN, consisting ¢ of some 5.00 ounces. pally EarlyG 
including some of the f jeces :—A st ver 





0} 
Keyaolde— Caricatures by Gillray and others, including an important 
in Portfolios. Framed Engravings, &. 





Gilt Racing Cup won b: Lauraat Hedford, 1771, with a 
a Match ween Two Horses in relief - — ‘massive Warwick Vase ot i 


"a be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





workmanship, besutifully decorated—a Ca! 
Masks and Vine Leaves—a finely i Trish “potato Ring, very 
scarce early mark—a Queen Anne Porringer, in excellent preservation— 
a boat-shaped Inkstand, on four fluted eine ae need fine piece, dated 
1779—-Sets of Corinthian Column and ( ndlesticks —Circular 
an Sauce ae Dishes—six dozen 
Cirewar gadroon-edged Piates and Dishes— Sauce. and Warwick 
Cruet Frames—a large number of 8poonsand Forks, principally Rat-Tail 
Three Prongs, and ‘Thread and Shell Pattern &c.—also a few pieces 0: 
ao and a large number of Silver and Dresden handled 
nives 





Musical Copyrights. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at the omar wagpeoncgbons> 47. Leicester Square, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, November 13. ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, the valuable MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS, ENGRAVED MUSIC 
Apia STEREOS, and MANUSCKIPTS of Messrs. PHILLIPS & 
D BM. 





Postage Stamps. 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at the Reynolds Galleries, 47, Leicester mi eood 
W.C., on TUESDAY, November 13, and Following Day, at hal!-past 
4 o'clock precisely, a choice COLLEC rION of BRITISH, FOREIGN, 
and COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS 


Silver, China, Objects of Art, and Furniture, the Property of a 
Gentleman, deceased. 


- : 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the Reynolds Galleries, 47, Leicester weg 

W.C., on THURS DAY, Novem! and Following Day, at 
minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, ANTIQUE SILVEK and SHEFFIELD 
PLATE—China, comprising Examples of Derby, Worcester, Swansea, 
Stafford, Delft, and uriental—some choice Pieces of Cut Glass— Watches 
—t mpire and Bracket Clocks—Carvings in Wood and Ivory—Bronzes— 
Miniatures on Ivory and Enamel—several Suits of Armour—Ancient 
Swords, Guns, and Pistois—Brass and Iron Work Curiosities — and 
Antiqeve Furniture, including a fine Inlaid French Table, vak Lhests, &c. 








Library of a Gentleman, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at the Reynolds Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, 
W.C., on MONDAY, November 19, at ten minutes past 1 o ctock 
precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN consigned from Abroad, 


perry ie Examples of ae | Ty ea 1g eT on Vellum, 
with 3 ae 8 in all Branches of 





OLLECTORS of fine BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are invited to call and inspect Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’S STOCK, 
which includes many fine First Editions, beautiful and rare Books, and 
Pictures by known Uld and Modern Artists. Also a Collection of Prints 
by Félicien Rops. 
Desiderata sought for and Catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, 8. W. 


MESS8s. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BUOKS in 
oe pote Ee on ae glad to hear from any one in 
search 0 8 out of as they can in man 
from their large Stock. < 4 canine 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


cia wb aa & > GL ¥ SB ¥, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints 
NEW CENTURY CATALOGUE (No. 95), NOW READY, 
post free, One Shilling. 
29, New Bond Street, Pesta w. 


Fisst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus 
by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
ALTER T. SpeNncER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


NATALOGUE, No. 30. —Drawings—Engravings 
afier Turner and oars 7 urner’s ‘Liber Studiorum ’—Lucas’s 
Mezzotints after C Press Publi- 
ecations— Works by Prof. omy Post free, ope Wa. Wagp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 

ced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. lll HI8- 

Seda ee ttee WES ncnde eet 

@BuGhAPHy. ICTION. IX. GENERAL 
DULAU & CO. 387, Soho Square, London, W. 


W M. MURPHY’S MONTHLY CATALOGUE 

e (No. 63) of Scarce. ee and Interes'ing Works in all 
Branches of Literature is NUW KE. ag and may be had post free on 
application. 100,000 Volumes in 8 - Books rurchased.—79, Ken- 
shaw Street (and 13, Moorfields), eaeaet. 


BReks, RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT, SUPPLIED. 

State wa: ts. CATALOGUES free. Libraries and Small Parcels 
Purchased for Cash. WANTED. Gardiner's HISTORY, 2 vols. 1863.— 
Hottann Co., Bock Merchants, Birmingham. 





























Prt neeny ray BOOKS, MSS., Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Prints. ins, Tokens, and 
interest WANTED by Srcazrans, Gad snrthing of Local antiquarian 








Literature. 





Autograph Letters. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at the Reynolds Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C , 
on TUESDAY, November 2), at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, 
a valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH. ETTERS of Koya! and 
Nobile Persons, Naval and Military Men, Statesmen, Authors, Poets, 
Actors. &c , smongst which may be mentioned William III. , George IIL. 
and 1V., Queen Victoria. Napoieon I., Charles V_ of Germany, French 
Kings, ‘Lord Nelson, Earl Howe, ‘Duke of Marlborough, General 
Gordon, Duke of W: E.G rquis of Salisbury, 
W. Pitt, Sir K. Arnola, 'T.’ Carlyle, Lewis Carroli, W. Thackeray, 
A Dickens, A. Swinburne, RK. Southey, P. B. and "pa Shelley, 

W. Wordsworth, R. browning, W. Domper, ks Pope, & 


Collection of Hz-Libris formed by H. A, MAIR, Esq. 
E3SSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at the Reynolds Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, 
W.C , on TUBSDAY, November 20. at ten minutes et 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, the COLLECTION of EX-LIBRIs formed by MAIR, Esq., 
comprising Fxamples of pericanenre Sheraton, Jacobean, datea Of vUld 
and Modern, Pictorial and other Designs. 


Library of a Gentleman removed from Bath, 


ESSKS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the arene clean 47, Leicester Square, 
W.C., DURING NOVEMB EK, the LIBRARY of a GENTLE AN, 
removed from Hath, comprising Books on Architecture, Fine Arts, 
History, Kiography, Voysges and ‘Travels, Poetry and Works in 
General Literature, both English and Foreign. 
Catalogues of the above may be had. 














TUESDAY NEXT, November 6. 
South African War Relics and Curiosities from all Parts of 
the World, 


M&® J.C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on TUESDAY 
NEXT. November 6, at half-past 12 v’clock, ROMAN and EGYPTIAN 
CURIOS; also Curios from Madagascar, New Guinea, Benin — 
Bronzes, Plaques, &c —Japanese Art—Curios — Dervish Curios from 
Soudan —Engravings—Pictures— Heads and Horns of Animals, &c. 

On view day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
ad. 





MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY 
NEXT WEEK, 


Dutch Bulbs. Dutch Bulbs, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


his Great Rooms, 38, Kirg Street, Covent Garden, on the 
ABOVE. ‘DAYS NEXT WEEK, CONSIGNMENTS of CHOICK NAMED 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CRUCUSES, NARCISSUS, and other DUtUH 
BULB3—Koman Hyacioths — For.ing Narcissus — F; —— 
Lilium Harrisii and Longifiorum—Paims trom Ghent, 
On view ings of Sale. Catalog a. 











The Collection of Antiquities of the late R. ROBERTS, Esq., 
and Egyptian Antiquities, the Property of CU. INST”. 
DIMITRI, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will Ep by ‘AUCTION, at their House, me Noe bmn gy 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 8. 1 o'clock 
cats, ANTIGUITIES. including the ’ COLLECTION “ot MEDLE AL 
Por Y, found mostl in the mth oe the paged of the late 
RICHARD ROBERTS. the ION of the late THOMAS 
KACKHUUSE SANDWIT re. #,, Consul in Odessa and for some time 
in Crete; a PORTION of the COLLECTION of EGYPLIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES the ed of CONST. DIMITRI, Esq.; alsoa COLLECTION. 
of SUNDIALS. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of the valuable Libra: the Right Hon. 
ut PoKD ASHBURTON. ™ 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, wrerteaeee 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 14. and Three 
peg Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the. valuable 
LIBRARY of the Right Hon. LORD ASHBURTON, comprising very 
rare Americana—Important Early Tracts and Broadsides—Extra-Illus— 
trated Works—Topography, including the principal 
Histories—French Books, many in choice bindings and with 
Drawings—Farly Spanish Books chiefly “teas e / to Rocca rode om 
Art and Architecture—Pamphlets and other Publications relating to the: 
French Revolution—Early Poetry, Portraits, Voyages and 
History, biography, Trials—Histqrical and other Manuscripts, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











YHE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 285. NOVEMBER, 1900. 
CABINET GOVERNMENT or DEPARTMENTALISM? By J. A. R.. 
Marriott. 
LESSONS of the WAR :— 
1. “Place the War Office in Commission.” By the Right Hon. Lord 
2. a. from the Front. By Lieut.-Col. Charles A Court. 
3. Our Belated Battleships. By Archibald 8. Hurd. 
The RELIGIONS of CHINA. Concluded. 3. Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. By the Right Hon. Prof. Max Miiller. 
The LAKE-DWELLERS. By the Rev. Dr. Jeesopp. 
EXTRAVAGANCE in DRESS, By Lady Guendolen Ramsden. 
VOICE CULTURE. By Mrs. Walter Creyke. 
FRENCH CANADA and the EMPIRE. By J. G. Snead Cox. 
The VAN EYCKS. By W. H. James Weale. 
ag be ag WOMEN—an AMERICAN APPRECIATION. By 
8. 


The CRADLE of the HUMAN RACE. By Samuel Waddington. 

ARKMY MANCEUVRES in FRANCE. By H. Somers Somerset. 

be aa of WAR and of INDUSTRY. By F. Harcourt. 
tchin. 

The VULGARISING of OBERAMMERGAU. By L. C. Morant. 


The GAEL and his HEXITAGE. By Fiona Macleod. 

The NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

The ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM ASSOCIATION : List of Members. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





Price 2s. 6d. THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF Price 2s. 6d. 
Pus CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contains the following Articles :— 

The AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECT.ON. By Albert Shaw, Ph.D: 

RRYANISM. By Sydney Brooks. 

HiGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Fy the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 

The CLOSING EXHIBITION. Ry Patrick Geddes. 

CONCERNING SOUTH AFRICAN SETTLERS. By Arnold White. 

The DIVINE PASTORAL. Ry the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 

An EMPIRE ADRIFf. By Vaughan Nas! 

The MOVEMENT for REFORM WITHIN ‘the CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By Fidelis. 

GAS LIGHY?. Ry Ex Fumo Lucem. 

The ae TR‘SDING CHILDREN of LIVERPOOL. By Thomas 


STEINITZ and other CHESS-PLAYERS. By Antony Guest. 

‘The POSITION in ITALY. By Bolton King. 

The PATRIOTIC KLECTION—and AFTER. By J. A. Spender. 
Obtainable of all Booksellers and Libraries in the United Kingdom, 

or of the Columbus Company, Limited, Columbus House, 43 and 43a, 

Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 








\HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, Price 2s. 
Contents. NOVEMBER. 
regres in Central Asia. , By Capt Bs. ay ,P. Deasy. 
Map of A Ry Colonel Sir 
oT H. Holdich, K.C.LE. C.8. 


A Journey through South-West Sechuen. Ry Edward Amundsen. 
‘The Emerald Mines of Northern Etbai. By Donald A. MacAlister. 
‘The Dutch ‘“‘ Siboga’’ Expedition to the Malay Archipelago. 
‘The Monthly Reord, 
wrk Qo ie Southern Cross Expedition to the Antarctic. By 
rehgrev 
Geographical Literature of the Month. 
NUMEROUS MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edward ford, 26 and 27, Ci pur Street, Charing Crose 

Loadon, S.W. 
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THE LATEST MAGAZINE. 
HAS ALREADY A DEMAND OF OVER 20,000 COPIES. 


HE IMPERIAL and COLONIAL MAGAZINE 
and REVIEW. Illustrated. 
Obtainable in every part of the civilized world. 
Monthly. Price One Shilling net. 
Edited by “CELT” and E. F. BENSON. 
READY 1st NOVEMBER, 1900. 

The First Number will contain (inter alia) the following: A Poem to 
HM. the Queen, by A. C. Benson, Esq ; Current News and Notes; 
Efficiency and Empire, by Arnold White ; ‘The Century in our Colonies, 
by the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P.; The People of 
India, by Sir George Pirdwood; British South Africa, by Prof. A. H. 
Keane; Lord Hopetoun, by Sir Andrew Clarke; The Federal Family, 
by Sir John A. Cockburn; Our State Prison—St Helena, by Col Sir 
Howard Vincent, M.P.; The Mangrove Woman, a New Zealand Story ; 
‘The Colonization of Australia; New Zealand's Kesolute Independence, 
&c.; Reviews, &c.; Public Entertainments Criticized; The Broodings 
of a Philosopher, &c. 

Future issues will contain Articles, &c., by his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord Charles Reresford, Lord Stanmore, Lord Brassey, 
Lord Strathcona. Sir Edward Sassoon, Lady Jeune, Sir Horace Tozer, 
Sir Edward H. Wittenoom, Sir Phillip Fysh, the Hon. W. Pember- 
Reeves, Sir Sidney Shippard, Sir Walter Peace, Sir William 
‘Warner, Sir George Birdwood, J. Henniker Heaton, Esq , 
forrest, Esq., U. de Thierry, &c. 

Write for Prospectus. 
QZondon: Hurst & Blackett, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. . 
TH JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post free, lls. 


Contents: Notes sur les Ch. VII. 29-XII. 1 de Ben Sira, Edités par 
M. Elkan N. Adler. By Prof. Israel Lévi.—Chinese Jews. By Marcus 
N. Adler.—The Fourteenth Chapter of Genesis and Kecent Research. 
By Prof. Morris Jastruw, jun.—An Ancient Bookseller's ¢ i 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


—_—>— 
MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. 


“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: 


a Drama of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED, Author of ‘Madame Izan,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. [November 1. 


The “PRETTY POLLY”: a Voyage 


of Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 12 
Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“* As thoroughly enjoyable as any sea-loving lad can wish 
for.” —Glasgow Herald. 


The ADVENTURES of TYLER 


TATLOCK, PRIVATE DETECTIVE. Related by 
DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘ A Detective’s Triumphs.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The FOURTH GENERATION. By 


Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘The Orange Girl,’ 
&c. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“ As interesting as a fairy tale.’’— Times. 
“ Holds the reader from beginning to end with a strange 














z y 
£. N. Adler and J. Broyd¢é.—‘‘ Why I do not go to Synagogue.” By 
Alfred G. Henriques —Etwas Uber die Pesita zu den Proverbie' hy 
Dr. H. P. Chajes —An Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the 
Jews. Continued. By Prof. Moritz hneider.—The ‘Ti tof 


tion.” — Times. 
“A story which will be read with the most intense 
Interest.’’"— Glasgow Herald. 





Job and the Testaments of the ‘Twelve Patriarchs. By F. C. Conybeare. 
—Kalonymos Ken Kalonymos, a Thirteenth-Century Satirist. By the 
Rev. Dr. J. Chotzner.—The Ephraim Genealogy. Ry Hope W. Hogg.— 
Notes on the Sefer Ha-Galuy Controversy. By the Rev. Prof. D. 8. 
Margoliouth, D.D.—Unitarians and Theists. Ky the Key. Charles 
Voysey.—A Version of En Kelohenu. By I. Abrahams. 


Macmillan & Co, Limited, London. 
EW ENGLISH CHURCH, SAN REMO; The 


Holborn to Strand Street Designs; Statistics of Saxon Churches 
(VI); French and English Cathedrals (Architectural Association) ; ‘The 
British School at Athens; Eastern ‘Telegraph Company’s Offices— 
Detail on, &c —See the BUILDER of November 3 (4d.; by pres 

jd). Throvgh any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the 
Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


FOr SELLING your Old or Buying a New Gun, 
Cycle, Horse, or anything else to best advantage, there is no 
means better than an Advertisement in the BAZAAK, EXUHANGE, 
and MART Newspaper. ‘Transactions are carried through ae 
quickly, privately, safely, and cheaply. The cost of Advertising is only 
ld for every 3 words. Ur you need merely answer the published 
Advertisements, of which there are several hundreds in every issue. 
‘The Paper is to be bought at all Newsagents’ and BKookstalls, price 2d., 
or Specimen Copy will be sent direct from the Office for 3d. in stamps. 
The Journal contains a considerable amount of Literary Matter of 
org interest and utility to Amateurs.—Office: 170, Strand, London, 
Vc, 











NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. net post free. 
ABOT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


With an Introductory Essay on the Careers of the Cabots based 
upon an Independent Examination of the Sources of Information. 
By GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 
A Rook for every Reference Library and for every Student of the 
arly History of English Ma itime Exploration and Discovery. 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 
Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


NOW READY, price 2s. Vol. I. Part I. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the YEAR 1900-1901. 
To which are added the Ordinary Papers set in Hilary and 
Trinity Terms, 1900. 
Hodges, Figgis & Co., Limited, Dublin. Longmans & Co. London. 


YHE CAVES and CAVEDWELLERS of 
CENTRAL FRANCE, with their Implements of Stone and Bone. 
E. LARTEL and H. CHRISTY’S ‘RELIQUIE AQUITANIZ,’ 
Edited by Tf. RUPERT JONES, F.R.S. 
Comprising 27 Memoirs contributed by the above mentioned and others. 
506 pages, 87 Plates, 3 aaa and 132 Wood Engravings, 
1865-75, 4to. cloth, reduced price 3s. 
Williams & Norgate, London. 


Y LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. F.R.C.P. 
1, VITALITY: an Appeal, an A logy. and a Challenge. Post 
free, 6d. 2. VITALITY : an Appeal to the Fellows of the Royal Society. 
Post free, 1s 6d. 3 VITALITY: Replies to Objections. Post free, 3d. 
4. VITALITY : its bearing on Natural Religion (12 slips). Post free, 
3d. 5. VITALITY : an Appeal to all Teachers. (Shortly ) 
Churchills, Great Marlborough Street. 














NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
te} = the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence, 
vetaiate <4 for the YOUNG. 


. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
BG oe Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. Ky W. T. LYNN, 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockepur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 


By W. T. LYNN. B.A F.R.A 8. 
“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E C. 





The BAG of DIAMONDS, and 


THREE BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE MANVILLE 
FENN, Author of ‘A Crimson Crime,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

** All highly sensational, and all excellently told." 

**The reader is in good hands.”"—Academy. Scotsman, 


PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. Neilson 


STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 
*," 60,000 Copies of ‘Philip Winwood’ have 
been sold in the United States. 
**A most entertaining book.’’— Daily Graphic. 


“One of the excellent historical romances of which 
American fiction has recently given us so many.’’—Outlook. 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 


BERTHA THOMAS, Author of ‘ The Son of the House.’ 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“A pretty story......There is some very charming work in 
Miss Thomas's volumes.” —Atheneum. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘With the Red 
Eagle,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
‘*A capital book, pleasantly written, and never dull.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 














The MAN that CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG, &c. By MARK TWAIN. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

‘The whole collection makes first-class reading.” 


Scotsman. 
“ Shows Mark Twain at his very best.’’—Black and White. 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. By Albert 
ROSS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A bright and lively story, not too deep in plot, with 
plenty of roving adventure in it.’’—Lloyd’s News. 


b 
HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s 
Hunt. By ROBERT S. SURTEES, Author of ‘Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’ With 79 Illustrations by 
JOHN LEECH. A NEW EDITION. Post 8vo. cloth, 

2s. (Shortly. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 


By CHARLES READE. (A LARGE-TYPE, FINE- 
PAPER EDITION.) Pott 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; polished 
leather, 3s. net. [Shortly. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. Contents for NOVEMBER :— 

The HOUSE at SANTA FE. By Charles Hannan.— 

The EVOLUTION of the STARS. By J. Ellard Gore, 

F.R.A.S.—LACOCK ABBEY. By A. H. Diplock.— 

CONCERNING VAGABONDS. By M. M. Turnbull. 

—WEST-PYRENEAN DOCIORS oo eee 
e 














- By F. G. 
Dunlop-Wallace-Goodtody.—The CREEDS of TZAR- 
LAND. By Ernest W. Lowry.—LIFE WITH an ARMY 
COACH. By One of the Horses.—ENGLISH THEA- 
TRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The ASCENSION of ISAIAH. 
Texts, Translations, and Commentary. By 
R. H. CHARLES, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, Author of ‘ The 
Assumption of Moses,’ ‘The Apocalypse of 
Baruch,’ &c. 
“A solid contribution to the literature which scholars 
love.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


READY SHORTLY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. net. 


CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
ESSAYS. Edited by Rev. A. G, B, ATKIN- 
SON, M.A. Withan Introduction by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford, and Contri- 
butions by Prof. Auguste Sabatier, the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Ripon, the Rev. Canon 
Barnett, the Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., the 
Rev. R. E. Bartlett, M.A., the Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, M.A., the Rev. Agar Beet, D.D., 
F. Reginald Statham, the Rev. Prof. G. 
Henslow, M.A., the Kev. R. F. Horton, M.A. 


NOW READY. 
In 2 vols. square demy 8vo. cloth, price 2/. 2s. net. 


The VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 


Its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, 421-1797. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s volumes are the only complete 
history in English of the once great and famous Venetian 
Republic. In 1860 the author brought out a book whieh 
was recognized as the standard work on the subject, but in 
the forty years which have since elapsed such vast stores of 
additional information have been made accessible, that the 
present book is, toa large extent, not only rewritten, but 
rearranged, while the narrative is carried dowa to the 
close of the independent government, and a series of 
chapters illustrating social institutions has been intro- 
duced. 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. 
By E, RAY LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; 
Director of the Natural History Departments 
of the British Museum; Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in the 
Royal Institution of London. Profusely illus- 
trated. To be completed in Ten Parts. NOW 
READY. Part II. The PORIFERA 
and CQ®ALENTERA. By K. A. 
MINCHIN, M.A.,G. H. FOWLER, B.A, Ph.D., 
andGILBERT C. BOURNE, M.A. Part ITT. 
The ECHINODERMA. By F. A, 











BATHER, M.A.,, assisted by J. W. GREGORY, ~ 


D.&c., and E. 8S. GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
paper covers, price 12s, 6d. net each; cloth, 
price 15s. net each. 


“It is quite indispensable to the student of zoology.” 
Daily Chronicle. 





NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. containing 151 Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in FOSSIL BOTANY. 


By DUKINFIELD HENRY SCOTT, M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S. 
F.L.S. F.G.S., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Labora- 
tory, Royal Gardens, Kew; Author of ‘An Introduction 
to Structural Botany.’ 

“The book before us is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject,...... one which no student of botany 
can afford to disregard, and its characteristics may be briefly 
epitomized as severe accuracy, coupled with clearness of 
description.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ON SANITARY and _ othe 


MATTERS. By GEORGE S. KEITH, MD. LL.D. 
F.R.C.P.E., Author of ‘Plea for a Simpler Life,’ ‘ Fads 

of an Old Physician,’ &c. F 
This volume, as the title indicates, treats of subjects 
varying somewhat in kind, but all pointing out errors on 
sanitary or economic matters which reriously affect the 
well-being of the community, and which, but for the strong 





resisting power of conventionalism, might be easily. 


remedied, and with much advantage to all. The last three 

pers go mainly to confirm what the author has already 
brought forward as to the evils resulting from the present 
system of over-feeding, over-stimulation, and drugging, 
both in health and disease. 


READY SHORTLY. 
Cloth, gilt top, price 2s. net per Volume. 


HORZ SUBSECIVA. B 


JOHN BROWN, M.D. LL.D., &c. New Edition. In 
3 vols. 6} in. by 4} in., printed on thin Bible Paper, 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each. 
MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 

STANDARD —‘ The book is crammed full of striking characterization 
of ail sorts, and of writing that carries one away with sheer cleverness. 
Mr. Zangwill has writtdn a remarkable book that will greatly enhance 
his reputation.” 


MR. GILBERT PARKER'S NEW NOVEL. 


ING. By GILBERT PARKER. 

TIMES.—“ Not even in ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker 
suggest such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives 
its title to the book. Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid 
succession. In Madelinette Mr. Parker has idealized the noblest of 


iar MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 


Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters.’ 
{ Thursday. 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. By Gabriele 
D’ANNUNZIO. 
MORNING POST.—“ We doubt if any novelist could have brought 
more of the sense of art, old and new, within the pages of a single 
work.” 


THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
OUTLOOK .—“Some readers will be scandalized and some delighted 
by their astounding frankness; but all who prize good reading must 
own themselves enchained.”’ 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. By Hamlin 
GARLAND. 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. 
By A. J. DAWSON. 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By 


GERTRUDE DIX. 
DAILY MAIL.—“A brave book, instinct with the life that touches 
us at every point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and 
experience.” 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALKS. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
A New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. 
BREKSTAD. With an Introduction by EDMUND 
GOSSE. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans Tegner. 
2 vols. demy 4to. 10s. net each. 

OBSERVER.—“ The season is scarcely likely to give us anything 
more sumptuous and attractive than these volumes. ‘The version is 
admirable, the numerous illustrations are in perfect keeping with the 
text, and the volumes are produced in the best of taste.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By 
HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page 
Engravings, and 40 Illustrations in the Text, reproduced 
from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol. 
10s. net. Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Paper, 
with Photogravures on Indian Paper mounted on 
Japanese. 

MORNING POST.—‘‘ We must be Philistines indeed if we do not 
find many things to delight us in these daintily penned peges.” 


Siberia—China—Japan. From the French of PIERRE 
LEROY-BEAULIKU., Translated by RICHARD DAVEY. 
Edited, with a special Introduction, by HENRY NOR- 
MAN. 1 vol. 6s. [ Monday. 
*,* M. Beaulieu’s many claims to be regarded 8s one of the chief 
thinkers and travellers of the day are incontestable Keaders of this 
book will be interested in his visit to Siberia, in the information about 
Japan. and in his views on the Chinese problem. which are up to date. 
Mr. Henry Norman, one of our foremost authorities on the Far 
Eastern Questivn, has written a special introduction for the work. 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON. A Portfolio of 16 Paste!s 
reproduced in Colours. 2/. 2s. net. 

*,* Mr. Nicholson, who has already won fame as a painter of por- 
traits of men and women of the day, here depicts some of the cele- 
brities of Fic:ion, and in this gallery will be found such favourites as 
aon Quixote, Tony Weller, Miss Havisham, Mulvaney, and John 
Siiver. 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art, 
An Artistic Survey of Arebzological Achievements. By 
PIERRE GUSMAN. Translated by FLORENCE SIM- 
MONDS and M. JOURDAIN. With an Introduction 
by MAX COLLIGNON. With 12 Coloured Plates and 
500 Text Illustrations. 1 vol. 3s. net. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

ATHENEUM.—“ Of the art of historical portraiture Mr. Whibley isa 
ee A duzen pages, and Lis personages stand in their habit as they 
SEMANTICS-—-THE SCIENCE OF 

MEANING. From the French of M. BREAL. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. HENRY CUsT. With an Introduction 
by Prof. J. P. POSTGATE. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S NOTES on FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS post free. 


London: 
WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


—~ 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





WORKS BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. F. MAX MULLER. 


“Prof. Max Miiller has written one of the most charming collections of reminiscences, and has 
left us a body of literature much of which will long be read with instruction, and nearly all with 


interest.”—Laily Chronicle. 


AULD LANG SYNE 


FIRST SERIES. With Portrait. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROYALTIES. 
BEGGARS. 


SECOND SERIES. MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 8vo. 10s. éd. 


The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. 8vo. 2ls. 
The SIX SYSTEMS of INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
3. 


from the Papers of an Alien, Crown 8v0. 5s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the SCIENCE of MYTHO- 
LUGY. 2 vols. 8yo. 32s. 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE (German Love): Fragments | THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA PHILO- 


SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in March, 1894. 8vo. 5s. 


THE “ COLLECTED WORKS” IN UNIFORM BINDING.—15 vols. crown 8vo. 5s, each. 


The ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION as 
ILLUSTRATED by the KELIGIONS of INDIA. ‘The Hibbert 
Lectures, delivered at the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey, in 
1878. Crown 8vo. is. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 
Sa. Four Lectures delivered at tbe Royal Institution. 
1. OS. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 


delivered before the University of Glasgow in 188. Crown 8yvo. 5s. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 


delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
INDIA: What can it Teach Us? Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 


Lectures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1891. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. I. RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown Syo. is. 
Vol. II. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Vol. III. ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Cr. 8vo. 5s, 
Vol. IV. ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. Cr. 8vo. 5s, 


THEOSOPHY ; or, Psychological Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 
1892. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


RAMAKR/SHNA: his Life and Sayings. 
8v0. 5s. 


The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on 
is eng a ag at the Koyal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vels. 
crown 5vo. 10s. 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and The HOME of 


the ARYAS. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


Crown 








Crown 8vo. 5s. 





A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. M.A. LL.D, 
Volume II. To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the Earl of Godolphin’s Award, 1708 
8vo. 16s. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. 


By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT, 
Author of ‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ &c. 
With 4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans, 
8vo. 21s, 


“As an historical narrative relating to an important epoch the work is admirable. Mr. Corbett groups his facts with 
literary power, and presents an eminently readable and instructive history. His style is always clear, cuncise, and forcible, 
and there is not a dull page in the volume. The publishers have produced the work in a manner in keeping with its 
literary merits. The numerous maps and diagrams are excellent.” —Scotsman, 


SURVEYS, HISTORIC and ECONOMIC: a Volume of Essays. 


By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Author of ‘ English Economic History and Theory.’ Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a TRAMP. By J. H. Crawford. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Tne book being read once, it is odds but you will turn back to the first page and read it again, picking up points: 
missed before. For it is a book to be read with close attention ; Mr. Crawford never underlines ; you must hold the thread 


in your own fingers.”— Academy. 
**In a series of Daudet-like studies, often tender and pathetic, they place befure us scenes in the life of a child tramp,. 


his education, and his adventures with his father and motbher.”—Daily News, 


The BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1803. Being a Chronicle of 


the Strange Experiences of an English Lady, Wife of a German Baron, possessed of a Fief in Alsace, during the- 
French Revolution, afterwards an Immigrant in Rugsia. By WILLIAM S. CHILDK-PEMBERTON, With 


4 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 1%, td. net. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Rendered into English Prose for 


the Use of those who cannot read the Original. By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of ‘ Erewhon,’ &c. 8vo. 7s. 64. 


The BOOK of the LONDON INTERNATIONAL CHESS 


CONGRESS, 1899. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


PRAYER and TEMPTATION. Addresses by the Rev. Henry 


WILLIAM GRESSWELL, M.A.Oxon., late Exbibitioner of Hertford College. Crown 8vo. 2s. €d. 


EXERCISES in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With Indications 


how to Answer them. By MAGNUS MACLEAN, D.Sc. F.R.S.E. M.I.B.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering: 
at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. Crown 8vo. 4s. éd. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


AN ABSORBING COURT BIOGRAPHY. 


AUGUSTA, EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 
By CLARA TSCHUDI. 


FIRST TWO REVIEWS.—“ The record of a sad and disappointed life. We see a cul- 
tured, sensitive Princess thrown among uncongenial surroundings, where she is misunder- 
stood and slighted and unloved..... Her husband irrevocably estranged from her, absorbed 
in his passion for military greatness, and dominated by his masterful Chancellor. A valuable 
contribution to history.”—Waily Telegraph. ‘*Will be read with great interest. The 
references to the present emperor will be read with much interest.”—Daily News. 


The ANTARCTIC: its Geography, Exploration, Structure, 


Climate, Flora, and Fauna. By Dr. FRICKER. With large Coloured Map, Plates, 
and Bibliography. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“Most seasonable.”—World. ‘A good, honest piece of work.”—Daily Chronicle, 
exhaustive account.”—Academy. ‘A fascinating history.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. By Mrs. Frank Penny. 
With Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 8vo. 10s. €d. 

“A useful and readable book.”—Atheneum. ‘ Cannot fail to find many readers. The 
account of the early days of the East India Co. is deeply interesting.”— Westminster Review. 
‘Traces the history with admirable lucidity.”— Spectator, ‘‘Must rank as the standard 
book.”—Madras Mail, 


“An 








A MOST FASCINATING BOOK ON THE FAIR SEX. 


WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
A Study of Feminism. 
By DE MAULDE LA CLAVIERE. 


8vo. 521 pp. and Index, 10s. éd. 


FIRST REVIEW.—“ Quite the most interesting book of the moment.”—Leeds Mercury. 
SECOND REVIEW.—“ To read the work is to gain an insight into social history, and to 
understand better the part played by women in the family circle, court, and church.”— 
Scotsman, THIRD REVIKW.—‘ A remarkable work, entitled to an honourable position.”— 
Dundee Advertiser. FOURTH REVIEW.—* Its importance is difficult to exaggerate. Not 
only an exhaustive study of the life, occupation, aims, and character of woman, but also a 
fascinating portrait of tbe ‘ eternal féminine’ written with an extraordinary sympathy.”— 
| Daily Telegraph. FIFTH REVIEW.—“ Its lively pages teem with references to the customs, 

feminine ideals, and the famous women of that time.”— World, SIXTH REVIEW.—‘‘ Its 
| fascination baffles analysis. It presents one of the happiest conjunctions of artist aud 
| scholar. Many-sided and penetrative, it is equally notable for its exquisite lightness of 
| touch and brilliancy of execution.” —St. James's Gazette. 

ATHENZUM.—“ Illustrated with an unceasing flow of anecdote and citation, never 
| more apt than when employed to characterize that remarkable group who were imbued with 
| the so-called ‘ idées platoniciennes.’ He draws many inferences which have a direct applica- 

tion to the feminist movement of our own day. The bvok will attract a wide circle of 
| readers.” 





THIRD EARL of SHAFTESBURY : Life, Letters, and ‘ Philoso- 


phical Regimen.’ Edited by Dr. B. RAND. Portrait. Pp. 540, 8vo. lds. 


“ Prof. Rand has rendered English literature and philosophy a signal service. He is only one of many scholars who are 
devoting themselves to our unpublished records ; but none ot their discoveries are comparable in literary value to these 
‘*Dr. Rand bas tapped a spring of very unusual value. 
volume reveals for the first time the Karl’s direct personal relations with the chief military and Parliamentary leaders, such 
‘The warm thanks of ail students of eighteenth-century 
letters are due to Dr. Rand. The letters are documents of great literary and historical value. Its publication is a welcome 


unpublished letters and ethical doctrines.”—Dasly News. 
as Marlborough, Somers, and Godolphin.”—Glasgow Herald. 


event.”—Daily Chronicle. 


KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF, and 


CERTITUDE. By F.STORRS TURNER. 8&vo. 
[Shortly. 


DICTIONARY of FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS (French and Italian). By Col. P. H. 
DaLBIAC, M.P,, and T. B. HARBOTILE. Small 
demy 8vo. 7s. @d. (Shortly. 
Uniform with English Quotations and Classical Quota 
tious, 


The 





GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES: 


Their History, Meaning, and Association. 


By HELENA SWAN. 
Small 8vo. pp. 430, bound in fancy cloth, 2s. €d. net. 


*,* It is hoped that this charmingly produced book, 
printed throughout in red and black, and tastefully bound 
in decorated linen from a design by Mr. F. C. Tilney, will 
become one of the most popular yift-books of the season. 


8vo. lis. 


HOW TO MAKE and HOW TO 


MEND. By an AMATEUR MECHANIC. 292 pp. 
with 277 Illustrations and Full Index, 2s. 6d. net. Full 
Directions, in Alphabetical Order, for Making and Mend- 
ing Articles, Implements of the Household, Playroom, 
Workshop, Garden, Poultry Yard, Kennel; the Country, 
Field, River; Cycles, Electricity, Photography, Glass 
Work, Leather Work, Varnishes, Glues, Cements, 
Paints, Stains, Dyes, Cleaning, Joints, Knots, Fire- 
works, and Hundreds of other Subjects. 
**A most useful household book, a positive treasure.” 
Literary World, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EVIL AND EVOLUTION.’ 


COMMERCE and CHRISTIANITY. 
3s. 6d. net. 
FIRST REVIEW.—“ A plea for the direct application of 
religious principles to commercial affairs. Well written and | 
evidently sincere,” —Literature. 


The SCIENCE of CIVILIZATION : 


the Principles of Agricultural, Industrial, and Commer- 
cial Prosperity. By C. B. PHIPSON. 8vo. 10s. @d. net. 
[This day. 

An attempt to show the connexion between economics 

and morals, and to exhibit the falsity of three popular 

fundamental theories :—1. The Malthusian Theory of Popu- 

lation. 2. The Roman ‘lheory of Justice. 3. The Philo- 
sophic Theory of Man. 


ATLANTIS: the Book of the Angels. 


Interpreted by D. BRIDGMAN METCHIM. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large 8vo. lus. 6d, net. 

FIRST REVIEW.—‘‘The fascination that longs and 
lingers over mysteries is accountable for this book. That 
there were ‘ giants in the earth in those days’ seems to be 
clearly indicated in the massive ruins that Lave defied 
human interpretation. The story relates what the giants 
did, how they fought and caroused and made love and wor- 
shipped according to their lights. The descriptive pa-sages 
are vivid, strong, and distinctly convincing. The illustra- 
tions are striking and effective.”—Dundee Acvertiser. 


KING HELGE and ASLOG: Norse 
Sagas. By F.J. WIMBOLT. 3s. €d. 
*- The dramas are interesting.” —Zruth. 


— Review of the Week. 
of late.”’—Dundee Courier. 





Advertiser. 


subject of the book.”—Glasgow 


A Novel. 


Others,’ &e. 
2s. €d. 





got up.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE. By R. 


SEWELL, Author of ‘ The Indian Calendar,’ &c. 
18 Full-Page Lilustrations and 3 Coloured Maps. 


A history of Vijayanagar, based on valuable and interesting Portu- 
guese chronicles of the sixteenth century lately discovered. Very little 
has hitherto been known of this city and kingdom, which played no 
unimportant part in South-Indian history. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MISS ALICE CLOWES'S NOVELS, 
UNIFORM EDITION. 2s. éd. 


1. MRS. FREDERICK GRAHAM. 


Now appears for the first time. 


“There is an unusual freshness and directness in the style. We 
follow the develo: ments with a lively interest from beginning to end.”’ 
“One of the most beautiful stories we have read 


2. MONA. Second Edition. 


“The characters are well selected, well portrayed, and very living. 
and the life of ‘foberoy Castle (Ireland) and of Lancaster Gate is equally 
well sketched. Mona is a most sweet and charming heroine.” 


3. SENEX. Second Edition. 


“A delightful study of a woman’s heart and mind. The characters 
are all admirable.”— Birmingham Post. 


AN ANTI-RITUALISTIC NOVEL. 23. 6d. 


The PESTILENCE that WALKETH 
in DARKNESS. By Mrs. CHARLES AGNEW. 2s. 6d. 


FIRST REVIEW.—‘‘ May be cordially commended as an attractive 
presentation of some of the aspects of the controversy.’’—Dundee 
SECOND REVIEW.—*: The iniquities of Mr. Darke and his 
determined effurt to spread the ‘ 


controversial treatise it is in the main to be highly commended.’”’ 


IS THERE a BETTER THING? 


By JEREMIAH VAUGHAN-EMMETT. 6s. 


TWO CHILDREN’S BOOKS BY WELL- 
KNOWN NOVELISTS, 


1.A POOR BUFFER. By Helen 
SAVILE, Author of ‘ Love the Player.’ 
trations by Nancy Ruxton. 


‘‘A very natural and a very touching narrative, well told and exceed- 
ingly interesting.”—Glasgow Herald. 


2. The ADVENTURES of TOD, 
WITH and WITHOUT BETTY. By G.CARDELLA, 
Author of ‘A King’s Daughter,’ ‘For the Life of 
Illustrated by Photographs from Life. 


‘“‘Simp'y and most winningly written, and deserves a wide popu'arity. 
The illustrations are good, and the whole volume neatly and elegantly 


BY COL. KENNY-HERBERT (‘‘ WYVERN ”). 


1. PICNICS and SUPPERS. 


: (Shortly. 
toyal | 2, VEGETABLES and SIMPLE 
DIET. nid [Shortly. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
PROBLEMS in EDUCATION. By 


W. H. WINCH, BA.Cantab., Double First-Class 
Honours, Inspector of Schools for the London Schoot 
Board. 1. On the Hope of Agreement in Educational 
Theory. 2. Psychology and Education. 3. Observation. 
4. On Imagery, Thought, and Language. 5. Or 
Following Nature. 6. On the Method of Studying 
Nature. Followed by 17 Appendices. 4s. 6d. (Heady. 


INDUCTIVE GEOMETRY for 


TRANSITION CLASSES. By H. A. NESBITT, M.A. 
With 70 Figures, and numerous Examples and Solutions. 
1s. 6d. (Nov. 1. 


HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL 
BOTANY, for the Botanical Laboratory and Private 
Student. By Prof. KB. STRASBURGKR. Kdited by 
Prof. W. HILLHOUSE, M.A. F.L.S. (Univ. of Birming- 
ham). An entirely New Edition. Fully illustrated, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


The SOUND and SIGHT METHOD 


of TEACHING FRENCH. By H. T. MARK, B.A. 

B.Sc. (Owens Coll., Mancs.), and F. PRELLBERG. 
Part I. 1s. 

* A capital little book, a real help. 

is most carefully chosen aud graded.” 

Child Life, October, 1900. 


A NEW GERMAN READER. 


|The GERMAN EMPIRE, and its 


Kvolution under the Reiga of the Hohenzollern. A 
German Historical Reader. Edited by JULIUS 
LANGHANS, B.A. (Oxon.), Taylorian Scholar, Oxford. 
With Map. 2s. 6d. 


Atheneum. 


Tbe subject-matter 


stilence’ in his parish form the 
erald. THIRD REVIEW.—‘“‘As a 


Record. 


[This day. 
STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMATEUR 
PERFURMANCE 
IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 

Arranged, Edited, and Annotated by ELSIE FOGERTY. 
Illustrated by many Costume Plates, &c. Each 2s. 6d, 
Edition without Illustrations, each 6d, 


‘ SHAKESPEARE'S AS YOU LIKE 


[Keady. 


. TENNYSON’S The PRINCESS. 


(Nezt week. 


1 

2 

3. SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. 
4. EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. 


[ Shortly. 


With Illus- 
3s. td. 





Shortly. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim., London. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE CINQUE PORTS: 
A Historical and Descriptive Record. 


By F. MADOX HUEFFER. 
With 14 Photogravure Plates and 19 Page and Text Illus- 
trations from Drawings by William Hyde. 


Handsomely bound in Art Canvas, with special Design 
by Mr. Hyde. 


Royal 4to. 32. 3s. net. 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


HELENA FAUCIT (Lady Martin). 
By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. K.C.V.0. With 
5 Photogravure Plates. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


KHURASAN and SISTAN. By 
Lieut.-Ovl. C. E. YATK, C.S.I. C.M.G. F.R.G.S., Indian 
Staff Corps, Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner of Baluchistan. With Map and 25 Illus- 
trations and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


NEW WORK BY PROF. SAINTSBURY. 


NOW READY, VOL. I. 


A HISTORY of CRITICISM and 
LITERARY TASTE in EUROPE. From the Earliest 
Texts to the Present Day. By GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY, M.A.Oxon. Hon.LL.D.Aberd., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 

Vol. I. CLASSICAL and MEDIZVALCRITICISM. 16s. net. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR HOUSE of COMMONS: its 
Realities and Romance. By ALFRED KINNEAR, 
Author of ‘ To Modder River with Methuen,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“TIfany one wishes to gain some insight into the House 
of Commons as it really is, I would advise him to read ‘ Our 
House of Commons,’ by Mr. Alfred Kinnear...... I do not 
think that I ever came across a book which gives a better 
notion of the inner life of St. Stephen’s.”"—Truth. 

“Altogether this capital blend of advice and reminiscence 
is much to be commended to our budding legislators and 
their admiring families. It can also be read with pleasure 
by any one who has ever looked down upon the House in 
debate.”’— Pall Mali Gazette. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY of RHODESIA. Com- 
iled from Official Sources. By HOWARD HENSMAN. 
ith a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“As a general description of Rhodesia — historical, 
political, industrial...... deserves high commendation...... The 
book contains exactly the kind of information the reading 
public would like to possess.’’"—Daily News. 

“Compact, substantial, and trustworthy.””—Scotseman. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


A KING’S PAWN: a Romance. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, Author of ‘A Man of 
his Age,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A truly royal romance, written with the real historic 
ring.” —St. James's Gazette. 
“ An historical romance of the time of Henry of Bourbon. 
opesna Mr. Drummond has not only a sense of the picturesque, 
but a style much above the common.’’—Outlook. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1021. NOVEMBER, 1900. 2s. 6d. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION—The HOME ARMY. 

Recruiting : how to Raise the Men we Need. 

The Militia: its Development and Expansion. 

The Volunteers : their Number must be no longer Unlimited. 
The Regular Forces : the Home Army to be a Fighting Force. 

DOOM CASTLE: a Romance. By Neil Munro. Chaps. 5-8. 

An AUTUMN DAY'S SPURT NEAR PEKING. 

BRIGHTEN’S SISTER-IN-LAW. By Henry Lawson. 

OUR SOLDIERS. By “Linesman.” 

LORD JIM: aSketch. By Joseph Conrad. Conclusion. 

The CINQUE PORTS. 

The RIVAL “FOREIGN DEVILS.” By Col. H. Knollys. 

A BUDGET of NEW BOOKS. 

WAR OPERATIONS in SOUTH AFRICA. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—The Process of Election—Canvas- 
sing—The Vanity of the Enlightened Citizen—The Humours of the 
Contest—The Happy Failure of Keform—How to Write for the 

ines—T. E. B., Poet and Letter- Writer. 

ON the MOVE with BULLER. Spitz Kop, 16 Sept. 

AFTER the ANNEXATION. 

The NEW PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 








A SELECTION FROM 
ISBISTER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo. gilt top, 16s 


WILLIAM CONYNGHAM PLUNKET, Fourth 
Baron Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin. A Memoir. By FREDERICK DOUGLAS 
HOW, Authorof ‘ Life of Bishop Walsham How,’ ‘ Life of Bishop John Selwyn,’ &e. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 
“An important contribution to the history of the Church of Ireland, and an attractive 


portrait of an Irishman of equal distinction and charm.”—Dublin Daily Express. 





POCKET EDITION, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. each 2s, 6d, net. (post free, 2s. 9d.). 


TENNYSON: his Art and Relation to Modern 
Life. By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., Author of ‘Early English Literature,’ 
&c. Beautifully bound in limp lambskin, gilt tops. With Photogravure Portrait in 
each volume. 
(Uniform with Pocket Edition of Dean Plumptre’s ‘ Dante.’) 
“A beautiful reprint in exquisite new form, luxuriously bound.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“No such handy and charming edition has ever been published.” —Church Review. 


Large crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


HALF-HEARTED. A New Novel. By 


The 
JOHN BUCHAN, Author of ‘John Burnet of Barns,’ &c. 
“The next time we are asked ‘But what is literature?’ and the next time we have 
the complaint that we have no great writers, we shall point to ‘The Half-Hearted.’” 
‘An admirable story.” —Scotsman. Literary World. 


Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


The HEIRESS of the FOREST. A Romance 
of Old Anjou. By ELEANOR C, PRICE, Author of ‘In the Lion’s Mouth,’ ‘ Brown 
Robin,’ &e. 

‘A downright exciting and romantic story.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘‘A charmingly picturesque tale.”—St. James's Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 5s. 


The RELIGIOUS SPIRIT in the POETS. By 


the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon, Author of 
‘The Great Charter of Christ,’ &o. [ Next week. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


The MIRACLES of JESUS, as Marks of the 
Way of Life, By the Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG, M.A., Vicar of Portsea, 
Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, [ Next week, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY LAND and SKY. The Record of a Bal- 


loonist. By the Rev. JOHN M. BACON, M.A. [Neat week, 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. Collected and Edited 


by WILLIAM CANTON, Author of ‘The Invisible Playmate,’ ‘The Child’s Book of 
Saints,’ &e. [Next week, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent to any address post free. 








ISBISTER & CO., Limitep, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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The OXFORD BOOK of ENGLISH VERSE. 1250-1900. Chosen and Edited by A. T. QuitLeR-Coucn, M.A. In 
t 


Two Sizes : Crown 8vo. on ordinary paper, 7s. 6d ; feap. 8vo. on Oxford India paper, 10s. 6d. Immediately. 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN LITERATURE, (The Taylorian Lectures, 1889-1899). Delivered by S. MaLLarmf, W. Pater, 


W. P. KER, H. BROWN, A. MOREL FATIO, E. DOWDEN, F. W. ROLLESTON, W. M. ROSSETTI, P. BOURGET, C. H. HERFORD, and H. BUTLER CLARKE. [Shortly. 


























An ENGLISH MISCELLANY. Presented to Dr. Furnivall in Honour of his Seventy-fifth Birthday, containing Contribu- 


tions from Fifty Scholars. [ Shortly. 





STORIES of the HIGH PRIESTS of MEMPHIS. The Sethon of Herodotus, and the Demotic Tales of Khamuas. 


By F. LL. GRIFFITH, M.A. With Atlas containing Facsimiles of the Demotic Text of the Second Tale. 47s. ¢d. net. (Shortly. 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. Select Narratives from the Principal Navigations of Hakluyt. Edited 


by E. J. PAYNE, M.A. Second Series, Second Edition. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. pp. xlix-3u3. [ Shortly. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. By C. B. Lucas. Second Edition, Vol. III. Wesr Arrica. 


[ Shortly. 











The STRUCTURE and LIFE HISTORY of the HARLEQUIN FLY. By L. C. Mutt, M.A. F.R.S., and A. R. 


HAMMOND, F.LS. Pp. viii-196. With Illustrations. [ Shortly. 


ORGANOGRAPHY of PLANTS, especially of the Archegoniatae and Spermaphyta. By Dr. K. GoxrBEL. 


Authorized English Edition by ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. Part I. GENERAL ORGANOGRAPHY. With 130 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 








The STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of BACTERIA. By Atrrep Fiscuer, Professor of Botany at the University of 


Leipzig. Translated into English by A. COPPEN JONES. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 





CATALOGUE of EASTERN and AUSTRALIAN LEPIDOPTERA HETEROCERA in the COLLECTION of the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. By Col. C. SWINHOE, F.L.S. F.Z.S., &c. Part I. SPHINGES and BOMBYCES, 8vo. with 8 Plates, 2ls, Part II. NOCTUINA, GKO- 
METRINA, and PYRALIDINA, 8vo. 42s. 


INSTITUTES of ROMAN LAW. By Rupotr Soum, Professor in the University of Leipzig. Translated (from the Fifth 


and Sixth Editions of the German) by J. C. LEDLIE, B.C.L. M.A. With an Introductory Essay by ERWIN GRUEBER, Dr. Jur., M.A. New Edition. 8vo. (Shortly. 


The ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. By T. E. Houianp, D.C.L. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 











MODERN LAND LAW. By Epwarp Jenxs, M.A. 8vo. lds. 





STUDIA BIBLICA et ECCLESIASTICA. Essays in Biblical and Patristic Criticism, and kindred Subjects. Vol. V. 


Part I. LIFE of ST. NINO. By MARJORY WARDROP and J. O. WARDROP. 3s. 6d. 





GREAT BRITAIN and HANOVER: some Aspects of the Personal Union. Being the Ford Lectures Celivered in 


the University of Oxford, Hilary Term, 1899. By A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. paper boards, 5s. 





EDITED BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. F. MAX MULLER. 
THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


In 49 8vo. Volumes. 
Prof. MAX MULLER’S own Translations in this Series were :— 


The UPANISHADS. Vols. I. and XV. 10s. 6d. each. 
The DHAMMAPADA, in Vol. X., 10s. 6d. 
VEDIC HYMNS. Part I. Vol. XXXII. 18s. 6d. 
SUKHAVATI-VYUHA, VAGRAKKHEDIKA, &c., in Vol. XLIX., 12s. 6d. 
Prof. MAX MULLER also Edited, wholly or in part, various volumes of BUDDHIST TEXTS from Japan in the ARYAN SERIES of “‘ ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA.” 


The GERMAN CLASSICS, from the FOURTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. A New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, 


and Adapted to Scherer’s ‘History of German Literature,’ by F. LICHTENSTEIN. 2 vols 2ls.; or separately, 10s. 6d. each volume. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE. By WitHetm Scuerer. Translated from the Third German Edition by 


Mrs. F.C. CONYBEARE. 2 vols. 21s.; or separately 10s. 6d. each volume. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE, from the Accession of Frederick the Great to the Death of Goethe. 


Crown 8vo. ds. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
The RJG-VEDA SAMHITA, with SAYANA’S COMMENTARY. Edited by Prof. Max MiiLLER. Second Edition. 4 vols. 


4to. 8/. 8s. net. 





SACRED BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTS. 
Edited by Prof. MAX MULLER. 


The GATAKAMALA, or GARLAND of BIRTH-STORIES. By Arya Sura. Translated from the Sanskrit by J. 8 


SPEYER. 10s. 6d. 


The DIALOGUES of the BUDDHA, Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rays Davins. 10s. 6d. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


———— 


OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portrait. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, extra crown 8vo, 
14s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. net, 


STUDIES SCIENTIFIC AND 
SOCIAL. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 
LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, 


8vo. 10s. net, 








In 2 vols, extra crown 8vo, 188, 





MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


RICHARD YEA-AND - NAY. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





8. WEIR MITCHELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
DR. NORTH and his FRIENDS. 


Crown 8vo. €s. 





The DEERSLAYER. By Fenimore 


COOPER. With 40 Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.; cloth, extra gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
(/llustrated Standard Novels. 





BY EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
MISCELLANIES (including 


Eupbranor, Polonius, &c.). Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Golden Treasury Series. 





The RELATION of ST. PAUL to 
CONTEMPORARY JEWISH THOUGHT. An Essay 
to which was awarded the Kaye Prize for 1899. By 
H. 8T. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A., Examiner in the 
Board of Education. Crown 8vo. és. 





OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s. net. Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 


Contents. 

The ‘GOSPEL of PETER’ and the RECOGNITION in the 
CHURCH of the CANONICAL GOSPELS. By the 
Rev. V. H. Stanton, D.D. 

The LIFE of EDWARD WHITE BENSON, ARCHBISHOP 
of CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Scott Holland. 

The IDEA of PERSONALITY as APPLIED to GOD. By 
Cc. C. J. Webb. 


Rnastus and ERASTIANISM. By the Rev. J. Neville 
iggis. 

DOCUMENTS. 

NOTES. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ee 


“A NOTABLE AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO 
THE GREAT LIBRARY OF AFRICAN TRAVEL.” 
Morning Post. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE GUINEA NET. 


FROM THE CAPE TO 
CAIRO. 


The First Traverse of Africa from 
South to North. 


By EWART S. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP, 


With Introductory Letter from the Right Hon. 
CKUIL RHODES. 


In 1 vol. crown 4to. 


Fully illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from 
Sketches made by E. S. Grogan), Original Drawings by 
E. 8. Grogan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of 
the Authors, Maps, &c. 


“Mr. Grogan captivates his readers from the very begin- 
ning of his story. The volume abounds in good, practical 
sense and shrewd observation. Its illustrations, of which 
there are about a hundred and twenty, are admirable.” 

Daily News. 

“A book that deserves the heartiest reception from all 
who like brightly and vivaciously written and magnificently 
illustrated accounts of travel and adventure. The authors 
have seen much that is new and strange in these little- 
known regions of Central Africa, and they record it with 
admirable judgment and effect.”—Daily Ezpress. 





THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
THE RENASCENCE OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of ‘ China in Transformation,’ 
Formerly Administrator of Mashonaland, South Africa. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Map, price 6s. 


A popular account of South Africa. The lessons to be 
learnt from ite past, and its future possibilities. A concise 
description of the physical conditions in the various 
territories, and of the peoples, native and otherwise. A 
consideration of the best methods of developing the 
country and of the problems of settlement. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_—>— 


READY THIS DAY AT ALU LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE LUNATIC AT LARGE.’ 


THE DUKE. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 


Author of ‘The Lunatic at Large.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 


LORD LINLITHGOW. By Morley 


ROBERTS, Author of ‘The Colossus,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


‘*He has written a political novel, which is quite un- 
spoiled by its politics, and which no reader will be able to 
put down until he reaches the very last page.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“The book is altogether very clever, sparkling, and 
epigrammatic.”—Glasyow Herald, 

‘** The book is one of the best political novels that we have 
read; its situations are new, and there is no straining at 
the impossible or the improbable.”— Yorkshire Herald, 

**Is well imagined and well written.”—Literature. 


ROSE ISLAND: the Strange Story 


of a Love Adventure at Sea. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘ The Wreck of the ‘* Grosvenor.” ’ Crown 8vo. 
6s 


**The book has a powerful charm, and no one will begin 
it without reading it through and heartily enjoying it.” 
Scotsman, 
“It is told witk remarkable spirit, and with that thorough 
knowledge of sea life that lends such a charm toall Mr. 
Clark Russell writes.” —Glasgow Herald, 


e a es 
VERITY. By Sidney Pickering, 
Author of ‘ Wanderers,’ &c. Crown 8vo. €s. 

“It yet remains the fact that a pure love story—one in 
which love is the heart, giving its life-throb to all the 
feeling and action of the book—is a rare thing, and to be 
eng when found. Itis this which Mr. Sidney Pickering 

as given us.’—Manchester Guardian. 


JENNY of the VILLA. By Mrs. 
C. H. RADFORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘*There is freshness and originality in it......There is 

distinction, too, in its literary style. The narrative flows 


on lodiously. Mrs. Radford has an excellent command 





A SPLENDID BOOK ON SPORT 
IN INDIA. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 59 Illustrations 
and 3 Maps, price 16s. net. 


WILD SPORTS OF BURMA 
AND ASSAM. 


By Col. POLLOCK (late Staff Corps) and 
W. 8. THOM 
(Assistant Superintendent of Police, Burma), 


The Illustrations for this work are principally from photo- 
graphs, and are quite unique as a collection of sporting 
pictures, most of them having been taken while the authors 
were on their various hunting expeditions. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK OF 
TRAVEL. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. witb 90 Illustrations, after 
Drawings and Photographs by the Author, price 12s, net. 


AMONG THE WOMEN OF 
THE SAHARA. 


By Madame JEAN POMMEROL. 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), 
Author of ‘ The Elementary History of Art,’ &c. 


The author has given the results of her experience in a 
series of very vivid word-pictures, supplemented by sketches 
and photographs taken under great difficulties, for the 
women of the Sahara look upon the camera as an uncanny 
sentient being with the power of the evil eye, and, 
moreover, they consider it a positive crime to allow their 
portraits to be taken. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 
18, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








over her pen, and a sure sense of the music of words and 
the harmony of sentences.”— Western Datly Mercury. 
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Second Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. Large crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. 


FOOD and the PRINCIPLES of 


DIETETICS. By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. 
(Kdin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the London 
Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo. lés. net. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By 


C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.R.S., Author of ‘ Animal 
Life and Intelligence,’ ‘Habit and Instinct.’ &c. With 
nearly 30 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MILTON. By Walter Raleigh, Pro- 


fessor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, 
Author of ‘Style,’ ‘The English Novel,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
6s, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 


ZACHARY MACAULAY. By the VISCOUNTESS 
KNUTSFORD. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


TURKEY in EUROPE. By 


ODYSSEUS. Demy 8vo. with Maps, lés. 


A SHORT HISTORY of BRITISH 


COMMERCE and INDUSTRY. By L. L. R. PRICK, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d, 


London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 
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LITERATURE 
The Collected Poems of T. E. Brown, (Mac- 


millan & Co.) 
Tuat which has happened now has hap- 
pened at intervals since criticism first began 
the hopeless task of keeping level with the 
infinite variety of art. It cannot be said 
that during his lifetime Brown’s poetry 
received the consideration it deserved. A 
few, personal friends mostly, had realized 
him, but compilers of pretentious lists of 


‘minor poets left him out, and by the majority : 


of the reading public he was somewhat 
vaguely conceived as the author of some 
vivacious tales in verse, anonymously pub- 
lished and dialectic. Assuredly he was more 
than this. In the collection now made are 
revealed a poetic achievement considerable in 
bulk and various in manner, and a poetic 
temper certainly not equalled by that of 
more than three or four in his generation. 
Fortunately it is rarely the artist who is hurt 
by critical neglect. The man suffers—we do 
not suppose that Brown suffered much—but 
to the artist it is often a positive gain to 
live withdrawn and to cultivate his muse in 
detachment from the insistent world. Brown 
had his friends, their sympathy and apprecia- 
tion; the loss was ours. 

The author of ‘Betsy Lee’ was just the 
stuff of which poets are made. He was a 
scholar rustic, a countryman by origin and 
instinct, who had gone through the mill of 
Oxford and the schoolmaster’s profession, 
and had learnt to love thought and books 
without forgetting the country. He had 
the tradition of letters against which to 
weigh his immediate intuition of things felt 
and seen. The first and perhaps the most 
abiding impression that one gets from his 
poetry is of the passion for nature which 
was deepest in the man’s soul. In certain 
moods he was an absolute faun :— 

Sweet breeze that sett’st the summer buds a 
swaying, 

Dear lambs amid the primrose meadows playing, 

Let me not think ! 

O floods, upon whose brink 

The merry birds are maying, 

Dream, softly dream! O blessed mother, lead me 

Unsevered from thy girdle—lead me ! feed me! 





I have no will but thine: 

I need not but the juice 

Of elemental wine— 

Perish remoter use 

Of strength reserved for conflict yet to come! 

Let me be dumb, 

As long as I may feel thy hand— 

This, this is all—do ye not understand 

How the great Mother mixes all our bloods ? 

O breeze! O swaying buds! 

O lambs, O primroses, O floods! 

Here is the blessed abandonment of boy- 

hood; and Brown could be a boy to the 

last. But he was a man, too, and a modern 

man. The faun had gained a double first 

and taken holy orders, and had to meet the 

obstinate questionings of life. In his atti- 

tude to nature sheer acceptance alternates 

with interrogation. In ‘Sunset at Chag- 

ford’ he goes to the heart of the problem :— 
HOMO LOQUITUR. 

Ts it ironical, a fool enigma, 

‘This sunset show ? 

The purple stigma, 

Black mountain cut upon a saffron glow— 

Is it a mammoth joke, 

A riddle put for me to guess, 

Which having duly honoured, I may smoke, 

And go to bed, 

And snore, 

Having a soothing consciousness 

Of something red? 

Or is it more? 

Ah, is it, is it more? 

The poem, a longish one, is full of thought 
and imagination, and though there is a 
‘Respondet Anpovpyés,’ the reply is little 
more than a symbolical one. Yet Brown’s 
ultimate position, like Mr. Meredith’s, is 
nearer to faith than to scepticism. The 
questions come and go, but for him natural 
beauty is habitually the proclaimed avenue 
to the -spiritual. 
best-known lines on ‘My Garden’ and in 
the fine ‘Epistola ad Dakyns,’ in which 
he can only refer his friend for what, life 
through, he “meant” to ‘three places ex- 
cellent”—Avon banks and Derwentwater 
and the Isle of Man, where he calls on 
Maughold and Bradda to interpret things 
for him. 
By all the vows I vowed, 

I charge you, and I charge you by the tears 

And by the passion that I took 

From you and flung them to the vale, 

And had the ultimate vision, do not fail ! 
Faun and scholar, Brown had the defects 
of both qualities. A lover of humanity as 
well as of earth just as God made it, he 
may be held to slip sometimes into an ex- 
cess of moral tolerance. Erudite, he now 
and then misses simplicity and overloads his 
verse with ugly phraseology or far-fetched 
conceits. On the other hand, he can intro- 
duce a conceited touch to infinite advantage. 
Antonio says, ‘‘In sooth, I know not why 
I am so sad,” and Brown, speculating in 
the same mood, hits out this :— 

Or does the old travail-pain 
Resume the mother-geist ? 
In some far orb again 
Is boundless ransom priced 
For others than for us? 
In Mars, or Uranus, 
They crucify the Christ ? 
So am I sad— 
Sad! sad! 
How, in the Elysian fields, Donne must 
welcome the author of this sombre imagining! 
A complete analysis of Brown’s poetic 
temperament should perhaps start from the 
fact that he was a Celt. There are Celts 
and Celts, and the better word were probably 


So it is in perhaps his. 





Iberian, to denote the pre-Aryan racial 
strain, that with its shifting gaieties and 
melancholies still makes the poetry of the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the western 
districts of our islands. In modern litera- 
ture Brown stands for the human, as Mr. 
Yeats does for the dreamy side of this 
poetry. A Manxman by birth, he never 
wholly felt himself an Englishman. He 
learnt ‘‘ what good is in this England,” and 
still would 
keep the larger equipoise, 

And stand outside these nations and their noise. 
Man was always his ‘‘sweetest of sweet 
little Hesperids,” and there is a beautiful 
poem on a vision of Man seen through the 
mists of Skiddaw :— 

Look, look ! as through a sliding panel 

Of pearl, our Mona! Has she crossed the Channel 
For us? that there she lies almost 

A portion of the Cumbrian coast ? 

Dark purple peaks against the sun, 

A gorgeous thing to look upon? 

Nay, darling of my soul! I fear 

To see your beauty come so near— 

I would not have it! This is not your rest— 

Go back, go back, into your golden West! 


There is a very interesting prologue to the 
‘Fo’c’s’le Yarns,’ in which Brown expresses 
his hope, somewhere in the near future, for 
a Manx poet, ‘Cain, Karran, Kewish, or 
Skillicorn,” who might be a scholar, yet 
‘“‘nervous, soaked in dialect colloquial,” and 
might sing the song of Man before the in- 
dividuality of the island should be lost in 
the ‘‘ tide of Empire.” Will another come 
nearer to Brown’s ideal than Brown himself? 
The Iberians, unlike the Aryans—it may 
be seen in Italy, as well as in Ireland or Man 
—are born poets, because the changes in their 
nervous or emotional states pass naturally 
into immediate expression. The Aryan, whose 
nerves and emotions are habitually under 
control, conquers the world, but he does not 
generally know the meaning of a lyric; he 
cannot give himself away enough. Now 
Brown had none of this reticence. He was, 
he says himself, ‘‘a born sobber.” He was 
also a born jester. His school sermons are 
described as vivacious to the point of 
buffoonery. These qualities come out in the 
astonishing verve and ‘‘ go”’ of his ‘ Fo’c’s’le 
Yarns.’ They read like inspired improvisa- 
tions, hurrying from grave to gay, riotous 
in their fun, half inarticulate in the repeated 
interjections of ‘aw, aw,” ‘the lek,” “ of 
coorse, of coorse,” ‘‘ well, raely, raely,” 
with which they bridge their gaps, always 
human, and now and then breaking into a 
vein of rich native poetry. Here is a 
characteristic passage with a touch of 
everything in it :— 
But if they were red, then she was white— 
The way 1 tould ye—with the sheets of light 
Comin’ off her skin, like it’s sayin’ about Moses— 
With the fire on his face and all his closes, 
3ut what’s the use of me? I shouldn’ 
Be tryin’ the lek, and I said I wouldn’, 
But just ove thing, and that’s her hair— 
Well, it wasn’ right—no! no! I ’\l swear 
It wasn’—some charm or the lek no doubt 
Was put on it—aye! Says you “Get out!” 
Aisy all! Some witch or another 
Must have spun that stuff: neither father nor 
mother 
Done that, my Jads! It was black as nubs, 
But streaks of red, like you ’1] see in the dubs 
Where they’re cutting the turf; or down in the river 
Where it’s deeper and darker and redder than ever— 
And all like a cloud about her scutched— 
Aw, she must have been wutched! she must have 
been wutched ! 
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The Manx poems were very near to 
Brown’s heart. They were written for his 
own people and of his own people—to “ fix 
on the page” their fleeting life and customs 
and traditions, and so “secure an anchor 
for their Keltic souls.” And they are in 
themselves good literature. But they do 
not sum up Brown. He was not a Burns of 
Ayrshire, a Barnes of Dorset—one of those 
essentially dialectic poets who, like a Devon- 
shire maid set to teach in a Board school, 
fall into the arms of the obvious and the 
outworn directly the prop of native speech 
is removed. On the contrary, his more 

ersonal and essential utterance is in 

nglish. These English poems have a 
wide range of manner. There are swallow- 
winged lyrics, and there are elegiac pieces 
in elaborate and stately stanza forms. But 
Brown’s genius is most at its ease 
in untrammelled measures. For here, 
too, the Iberian characteristic of direct 
speech, responding immediately and pre- 
cisely to the stimulus of emotion, is 
his. In art, as in life, he is impatient 
of conventions that lay fetters on the free 
movement of the spirit. He will speak out, 
and like the born poet he will not hesitate 
to speak of what is nearest to him. Such 
a sorrow as forms the theme of ‘Aber 
Stations’ the Aryan would keep locked 
behind grim lips. For the poet the intimate 
sorrow touches the spring of art, and in an 
‘In Memoriam’ or an ‘ Aber Stations’ finds 
relief. 

It remains to speak a word of the volume 
before us, in which the whole of Brown’s 
mew Manx and English, have been 

rought together by the pious care of three 
old friends, Mr. H. F. Brown, Mr. H. G. 
Dakyns, and Mr. W. E. Henley. There 
are three sections. The ‘Fo’c’s’le Yarns,’ 
almost entirely Manx, form the central bulk 
of the book, and are preceded by a group 
of meditative and elegiac pieces under the 
title of ‘Aspects and Characters,’ and fol- 
lowed by a group of lyrics. Twenty-two 
of the shorter poems have not previously 
been published, and these include some of 
the most striking and characteristic in the 
whole collection. Occasion has already been 
taken in this journal to quote from ‘Sad, 
Sad,’ ‘Sunset at Chagford,’ and the ‘ Pro- 
logue’ and ‘ Envoy’ to the ‘ Fo’c’s’le Yarns,’ 
and they were not then chosen for their 
novelty. But we would add ‘The Well,’ 
the sonnet ‘To W. E. Henley’—a fit 
pendant to Mr. Henley’s own ‘ Epilogue ’— 
and this exquisite snatch called ‘ Vespers’: 

O blackbird, what a boy you are! 

How you do go it! 

Blowing your bugle to that one sweet star— 

How you do blow it ! 

And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far? 

Or is it wasted breath ? 

‘‘Good Lord ! she is so bright 

To-night !” 

The blackbird saith, 


This is the very man and his poetry—direct, 
poignant, thoroughly unconventional, and 
imprisoning in its simplicity no little of the 
mystery of life. His work will not be 
readily forgotten, though it cannot claim 
to approach that of the great classics asso- 
ciated with the form of this volume. 








In the Ice World of the Himalaya ; among the 
Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru, 
and Baltistan. By Fanny Bullock Work- 
man and W. Hunter Workman. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Hiwatayan literature grows apace ; but this 
is the first climbers’ book that has appeared 
since the voluminous records of Sir Martin 
Conway’s journey were completed. It is 
written throughout in the plural; but it 
may be gathered from its pages that the 
lady who, in company with the well-known 
Alpine guide Zurbriggen, figures on its 
cover, and also in an illustration entitled 
with curious taste ‘Two Record Climbers,’ 
was the predominant partner. Mrs. Workman 
claims, apparently with reason, to have sur- 
passed the rest of her sex in the altitude she 
gained, and she will be willingly allowed 
the largest share of the credit due for her 
enterprising incursions into the Asiatic ice- 
world. We wish, however, that she had 
refrained from claiming a privilege which 
cannot be allowed, even to a lady. Ex- 
plorers seem to be under a mistaken idea 
that they are at liberty to give their own 
or somebody else’s name to any spot on 
the earth’s surface they may be the earliest 
to visit. Mrs. Workman is far from being 
the first sinner in this respect, but she is 
one of the worst. The Indian Survey has 
set a bad example in its Mount Everest. 
But a Survey, like a Cesar, may perhaps 
be held to be supra grammaticam. Our 
authors’ Siegfriedhorn is wholly out of 
place, and Mount Bullock Workman will 
never do. 

Having made this protest, we can speak 
well of the way in which the travellers have 
recorded their wanderings. The narrative 
is straightforward and lively. The story of 
their climbs is told in a plain practical 
manner which will commend itself to moun- 
taineers. Sensational writing such as the 
ordinary traveller often finds needful to 
express his emotions when he meets with a 
glacier or a snowslope is carefully eschewed. 
The difficulties of the ground are described 
from an Alpine standpoint. But in Hima- 
layan travel such disturbing incidents 
occupy a secondary place. In the whole of 
that region the beginning and the end of 
the art of travel may be said to be coolie- 
driving. To compel harmless peasants to 
carry heavy burdens through the to them 
demon-haunted wastes above the tracks of 
men may seem at first sight a cruel sport, 
and the reader’s sympathy may turn to the 
victims of the madness of their sahibs. Yet, 
as the authors explain, every Himalayan 
journey is a game entered into by willing 
players, in which the coolie strives to do as 
little for his pay as possible, and in which, 
to suit his own ends, he has no scruple 
whatever in wrecking his employer’s plans. 
His indolence, his childish inconsequence, 
his horror of early rising, or of covering 
more than half a fair day’s journey in the 
twenty-four hours—he lingers when he is 
outward bound: he can go fast enough 
home—have been found by all travellers 
exasperating in the highest degree. The 
Alpine porter used to figure largely in the 
early tales of Swiss adventure. We foresee 


that the coolie will be the terror of readers 
as well as writers of Himalayan literature. 
In their expeditions beyond Kashmir our 





authors seem to have been tolerably suc- 
cessful in getting their baggage-train to 
follow them; but the motley tribesmen of 
Darjeeling proved altogether too much for 
them, and after costly preparation they had 
altogether to abandon their projected visit 
to the glaciers of Kanchinjinga. The 
travellers are disposed to throw some of 
the blame of this breakdown on the local 
officials, whom they did not find so helpful 
as in other districts. It seems, however, 
probable that their own inability to speak 
any Oriental language may, in the absence 
of an efficient leader and interpreter, have 
been at the root of their misfortunes. 

The most interesting portion of the travels 
here described lay in the heart of the Kara- 
koram round Askoli. This place, or rather 
district, consists, as Sir Martin Conway’s 
readers will remember, of a cluster of villages, 
situated in the fork where the torrents from 
the two great glaciers—the greatest, pro- 
bably, in the temperate zone, the Biafo and 
the Hispar—unite. The party first went 
up to the Hispar Pass by the track which 
their guide Zurbriggen had already traversed 
with his previous employer, and on their 
return to Askoli made several ascents south 
of its valley, reaching one summit the 
height of which was indicated by their 
aneroids (one a Watkin) at about 
21,000 ft. That in these climbs the 
explorers met with many difficulties and 
hardships—steep rocks, icy gales, cold and 
storm—beyond those caused by their con- 
tumacious coolies, is made clear. But enjoy- 
ment, not suffering, is the key-note of their 
narrative. It helps one to appreciate the 
weird and solemn scenery of the inmost 
recesses of the Karakoram, the silent 
splendour of the waveless seas of snow, 
fenced in by fantastic spires and domes, in 
which the ice-rivers find their source and 
sustenance. If Mrs. Workman has not 
added much that was not already accessible 
in the monumental work of Sir Martin 
Conway,:she has at least brought down the 
Hispar Pass from the position of a legend, 
and then of a feat, to the level of the Matter- 
horn, as “a nice walk for a lady.” 

Dr. Workman is a medical man, and 
his and his wife’s reports, given separately, 
on their physical sensations during their 
ascents over 15,000 ft. are additions of 
considerable value to the evidence on this 
subject. They go to confirm the opinion 
expressed by an eminent surgeon and 
climber, Mr. Clinton Dent, in the Bad- 
minton ‘ Mountaineering,’ that the atmo- 
spheric conditions at great altitudes will 
not, when climbers have learnt how best to 
deal with the difficulty they undoubtedly 
present, prove an insuperable obstacle to 
the attainment of the highest peaks on the 
earth’s surface. 

The reader’s appreciation of the scenery 
described is greatly aided by the numerous 
photographic plates. They are not, as a 
rule, of any high artistic quality, but they 
serve their purpose admirably as companions 
to the letterpress. The maps are excellent. 
An index is wanting, while a vocabulary is 
inserted in which simple German words such 
as Licht (light), hetl (hail), heilige (holy), and 
Hohen (heights), are quaintly interspersed 
with common Anglo-Indian terms. 
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England under the Protector Somerset: an 
Essay. By A. F. Pollard. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Mr. Pottarp has been known hitherto to 
the reading public mainly by his valuable 
articles in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ Besides its direct services to 
literature, that useful work will probably 
be found in future to have done much 
towards founding a new and more excel- 
lent way for the treatment of historical 
subjects than those which have hitherto 
prevailed. By its requirement of condensa- 
tion, its severe demand for facts without 
ornament or dissertation, and the stimulus 
which it has imparted to pure research, it 
has certainly set before the world not a few 
examples of the truth that history and bio- 
graphy ought to be interesting in them- 
selves, and not merely by virtue of the 
method in which they are handled, or of 
the meretricious skill with which the facts 
have been too often disguised. Once let it be 
seen that an honest man has sought his facts 
carefully and arranged them truly, and we 
make no doubt that in the end he will 
win public confidence, and succeed in 
removing many misconceptions with which 
our reading of the story of past times is 
always, unfortunately, clouded. 

Of course it is impossible, after all, to 
do without dissertation, and, valuable as 
the ‘Dictionary’ is, almost every eminent 
life calls aloud for fuller treatment. The 
significance of a really great man’s career 
can only be truly appreciated by a thorough 
student of the period, and he requires space 
to set it forth in all its bearings. Yet even 
here the art of condensation is most valuable, 
and the book is all the more effective when 
the bearing of the matter upon very large 
subjects is set forth in the fewest possible 
words. Mr. Pollard has evidently realized 
this, and even in his most discursive pas- 
sages never wanders far from the main 
subject, while the body of his narrative is 
made up of plain and lucid statements 
resting upon such a framework of docu- 
mentary evidences that the result seems 
quite convincing. We will not, however, be 
so rash as to assume that a view which 
is in some things novel, though seemingly 
so well supported, will be found proof 
against all future criticism. What we do 
say, and say with confidence, is that this 
book is of permanent value to the historian, 
and by no means uninteresting to the general 
reader. 

Mr. Pollard is not a hero worshipper. He 
quite admits that Somerset had his faults. 
He was ambitious and grasping; he used 
churches as quarries out of which to build 
Somerset House; and he was a large appro- 
priator of Church lands. Moreover, there 
was something just a little suspicious in the 
way in which he became Protector, though 
no one seems to have taken exception to 
it at the time. The secrecy in which 
Henry VIII.’s death was kept for three 
days, the story of his will, and the omission 
of Gardiner’s name from the list of 
executors, are matters on which, perhaps, 
Mr. Pollard has not said all that might be 
said. Indeed, if Paget’s statements go 
for anything, Gardiner’s name was not 
omitted, but struck out by him in obedience 
to an express order from the king. But 





Paget, who smoothed Somerset’s path in 
this matter, was by his own confession not 
incapable of telling a lie now and then, and 
the exact truth about the whole business 
is probably not attainable. 

It would have been strange, however, if a 
statesman of those days had not some very 
serious faults. Somerset’s friend Sir Miles 
Partridge, who was hanged shortly after 
Somerset’s execution, was he who by a throw 
of the dice won from King Henry the belfry 
of St. Paul’s. Men who were not dicers and 
gamblers perhaps gulped down Church pro- 
perty with an easy conscience from a feeling 
that it had been applied to superstitious 
uses. Or, even if they had no religious 
justification, well-meaning men might urge 
that the times were out of joint, and they must 
do their best in an evil world by the readiest 
means available. Let us pass by the less 
agreeable side of Somerset’s character, and 
see what he was in other respects. Here 
we feel that Mr. Pollard has done a very 
great service. The reign of Edward VI. has 
been far too generally treated as uniform 
in its tendencies. Somerset, it is said, was a 
‘‘rank Calvinist.”” Northumberland, whether 
he possessed any sincere convictions or not, 
was moving in the same direction, and the 
aim of both was gradually to reduce the doc- 
trine and ritual of the Church of England to 
the lowest Genevan level. In their political 
aspect both are treated as mere intriguers, 
of whom the more cunning and unprin- 
cipled ultimately prevailed. Now this view 
does serious injustice to Somerset, for it is 
certain that his reforms, alike in Church 
and State, were conceived on moderate 
lines. The first Order of Communion in 
English was, as Mr. Pollard says, ‘‘ more 
remarkable for what it retained than for 
what it abolished.” In fact, it was so far 
from abolishing the mass that it actually 
enjoined its continuance, and only added a 
form of communion in English for the laity. 
The first Prayer Book, which shortly fol- 
lowed, though its use led to serious dis- 
turbances, suggested very little innovation 
upon ancient doctrine. Under Somerset’s 
mild rule all penal legislation against 
heresy was repealed, and for the first time 
in England —though only for two short 
years—religious toleration was established. 
This was not exactly the thing to be 
expected of a rank Calvinist. In State 
policy, on the other hand, Somerset was 
unquestionably the people’s friend, and by 
the people beloved and lamented. In fact, 
there can be little doubt that it was his 
public-spirited efforts to put down illegal 
enclosures that brought upon him the 
enmity of Warwick, and thereby led to his 
ruin. 

His views, moreover, in other things 
besides religious toleration were large and 
in advance of the time. We will not say 
that Scotland has particular occasion to 
bless his name. An evil warlike policy (of 
which he had himself been the instrument) 
was bequeathed to him by Henry VIII., 
and either the subjugation of that country 
or its acquiescence in a scheme of ultimate 
union was an absolute necessity,/especially 
in view of the irrevocable breach with 
Rome. But Somerset’s methods in this, too, 
were milder than those of Henry (Froude 
wishes us to believe the contrary, but Mr. 
Pollard has effectually answered him); and 





though the policy of forcing on a marriage, 
even in the last resort by the sword, was 
essentially bad, Somerset’s aim was to 
make one kingdom out of two, and to 
call it no longer England or Scotland, but 
the Empire of Great Britain—so early was 
this name devised, more than half a century 
before James I. came to the throne of Eng- 
land. And the spirit which prompted this 
idea deserves to be noted. ‘‘We have 
offered,” wrote Somerset in 1548, 

‘*not only to leave the authority, name, title, 
right, or challenge of conquerors, but to receive 
that which is the shame of men overcomed [sic], 
to leave the name of nation and the glory of 
any victory, if any we have had or should have 
of you, and to take the indifferent old name of 
Britayns again.” 

Conciliation could hardly have gone further. 
But mischief had been already done, which 
made such fair offers ineffective. 

Such then, it appears, was Somerset as a 
statesman—in some respects too good for 
his time. Mr. Pollard recognizes that he 
was too visionary and unpractical: ‘‘ One 
of the few idealists who have attempted to 
govern England, he had all the idealist’s 
impatience of the petty arts of management 
which enter so largely into the successful 
government of men.’’ This, perhaps, gives 
just the least degree of colour to the extra- 
ordinary estimate of him by Hayward as 
‘‘a man little esteemed, either for wisdom 
or personage, or courage in arms.” His 
wisdom was not altogether of the practical 
kind, and it may have been that his fellows 
in the Council despised him as a theorist, 
and thought less even of his military suc- 
cesses than of the fact that he did not push 
them further. Warwick, by whom he was 
supplanted, no doubt despised him as 
Iago despised Othello. But he was not 
despised by the people, who made the air 
ring with cheers all over London when 
he was acquitted of the bogus charge of 
treason. They did not know, poor souls, 
that along with his acquittal for treason he 
was sentenced to death for felony; and 
when his head fell on Tower Hill they were 
eager to dip their handkerchiefs in his 
blood. 








Emma Marshall: a Biographical Sketch. By 
Beatrice Marshall. (Seeley & Co.) 


Tue generation of English girlhood and 
boyhood—now fairly mature, by the way— 
which was brought up on Mrs. Marshall’s 
books may be attracted to her daughter’s 
biography by the curiosity that is par- 
donably felt about a well-known writer. 
It will be held there, however, by a much 
stronger feeling—admiration for an in- 
domitable woman who struggled under 
various misfortunes to support a numerous 
family, and never quailed, even when the 
outlook was blackest. The interest, in short, 
resembles closely that of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
wonderfully touching life; it is less intense, 
even as Mrs. Marshall stcod in intellect a 
good way below Mrs. Oliphant, but it is as 
real. Her daughter deserves the utmost 
credit for the skill with which she has told 
just enough of domestic tragedy, and yet 
refrained from harrowing her readers’ feel- 
ings by over-private details. The book, 
apart from its genuine literary talent, is a 
model of dignified filial piety. 
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Mrs. Marshall was a Miss Martin, and 
a member of the once powerful Quaker 
confederacy in Norfolk. As a child she 
saw Amelia Opie at her devotions in the 
Gilden-Croft Meeting-house :— 

‘*One figure had always a peculiar fascination 
for me. This Friend did not glide so noise- 
lessly, nor did she walk with bent head and a 
meek demeanour; instead, the train of her 
gown made a ‘swish’ upon the matting as she 

sed. And as week by week I watched for 

er advent, which was generally soon after the 
wheels of the Earlham and Keswick carriages 
had grated on the gravel drive before the Gilden- 
Croft Meeting-house, I never failed to recognise 
in this stately Friend something which distin- 
guished her from the rest. Tali and now some- 
what stout, with her head thrown back, and her 
bearing that of one who knew she was a per- 
sonage of importance in that sedate assembly, 
Amelia Opie would pass to a seat of honour 
below the minister's gallery, and compose her- 
self to her devotions, not so quickly as those 
about her. I have caught her eye wandering 
many a time, and I can recall the abstracted 
‘upward gaze’ which is related of her as charac- 
teristic when she rehearsed the experience of 
her past life to her friends. Sometimes I now 
think the meditations of Amelia Opie might be 
upon the brilliant scenes and gay company from 
which she had separated herself for ever.” 


The good people of Norfolk affected a 
more sensible kind of valentine than the 
lace-paper and linked-hearts arrangement 
that stationers have happily ceased to inflict 
on us. Miss Marshall tells us that 


‘*Norfolk valentines were no flimsy affairs in 
cardboard boxes, but substantial presents, laid 
on the doorstep of the recipient with a double 
knock and pull of the bell, the donor hastily de- 
camping, to preserve the mystery of anonymity. 
Everyone gave everyone else valentines, accom- 
panied by lines of criginal poetry, and thus the 
art of occasional versifying was cultivated among 
the young people of Norwich. Year after year, 
in memcry of the happy St. Valentines of their 
youth, my mother and aunt never failed to 
exchange rhymed greetings on the fourteenth 
of February.” 


We need not follow Mrs. Marshall through 
her girlhood with any minuteness. On her 
father’s death (he had been a partner in 
the Gurney Bank) the family migrated to 
Clifton, where they were received into the 
Church of England, and where she was 
married. We get amusing glimpses of the 
characters in that agreeable society, notably 
of Dr. Symonds, the father of John Adding- 
ton Symonds. Already hankering after 
letters, the girl entered into a correspond- 
ence with Longfellow, which developed into 
a strong epistolary friendship, though, 
through spiteful accident, they never met. 
Here is, perhaps, the happiest of his statelily 
familiar letters :— 

“Dear Miss Emma,—It is then for the last 
time that I am to write these words, and even 
before this reaches you, they will be no longer 
true, and you will be somebody else! I make 
haste, therefore, to write them, for they are 
very pleasant to my ear, and fraught with 
friendly memories. I hasten still more to send 
you my very earnest and sincere congratulations 
on your marriage. In these my wife (I wish 
you knew her) joins most heartily. The beauti- 
ful spirit that shines through all your letters 
will make your husband’s life a happy one, and 
your own serene and tranquil, I am sure. I 
wish you had said more of him, and told me 
where your new home is to be.” 


Serene and tranquil that life was not 
to be; but she spent happy days as a 





young wife at Wells. At the Deanery she 
had, however, a disconcerting encounter 
with Mr. Goldwin Smith :— 


‘On another occasion she found herself by 
some chance alone in the big drawing-room with 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, and as he volunteered no 
remark she ventured to break the ice by saying 
she had been reading Tennyson’s ‘Idylls,’ which 
she thought most lovely. Had he read them? 
‘No,’ was the short reply; ‘not being a young 
lady, I have no time to waste on sugary romance! ’ 
and there was silence again, while the Tennyson 
enthusiast in white muslin and blue ribbons, 
duly crushed, retired into her shell once more.” 


Mrs. Marshall moved from one cathedral 
city to another, the needs of her rapidly 
increasing family keeping her industriously 
at work upon books which she vigorously 
protested to be not merely intended for 
childish minds. Her habits of composition 
formed another point of resemblance be- 
tween Mrs. Oliphant and herself :— 


‘*No special room in the house was appro- 
priated for her writing. Generally she wrote 
at the dining-room table, clearing up her papers 
when it was laid for meals. A vast amount 
of correspondence and often a chapter of a 
story were got through between breakfast and 
luncheon. In the afternoon, unless much 
pressed to finish a book, she rarely touched a 
pen. When not out paying a round of calls, 
she would eit in her drawing-room by the fire- 
side knitting her husband's socks and son’s golf- 
stockings, and dipping into the literature of the 
day.” 

She reckoned Prof. Nichol among her 
numerous friends, and her daughter gives 
a vigorous little sketch of him :— 


** Prof. Nichol was a masterly raconteur, and 
his stock of good stories inexhaustible. We 
children rejoiced when he came to give a second 
course of lectures, not because of the lectures 
themselves, but because he was our special 
favourite, with his leonine head and great flash- 
ing gray eyes, which he rolled at us so good- 
humouredly. We sat enchanted at the luncheon- 
table, as he arranged, according to a funny habit 
of his, the salt-cellars, table-spoons, and wine- 
glasses in acircle round his plate, and discharged 
one anecdote after another over the barricade 
in a Scotch accent, with absolute gravity, till he 
reached the point of his story, when his frame 
shook with guffaws so infectious that even the 
youngest of us laughed till we cried without 
quite understanding the joke.” 


The peculiarities of the late Dean Law 
of Gloucester seem to have been sufficiently 
pronounced :— 

‘*The Dean from some delicacy of health 
never attended the services at the cathedral, 
though residing nearly under its roof; but he 
drove out every afternoon in a hired fly. His 
luncheon and dinner parties, at which my father 
and mother were always present, were recherché 
and delightful. When, however, Gladstone 
happened to halt at Gloucester one day to see 
the cathedral, with his friend Mrs. Thistle- 
thwaite, the Dean, instead of offering him 
hospitality, ordered his fly two hours earlier 
than usual, and, taking sandwiches with him, 
drove about outside the city till the illustrious 
visitor had departed. Had it been Disraeli, he 
told my mother afterwards, he would have enter- 
tained him royally, and asked her to meet him 
at luncheon.” 4 

We have said enough of the fortitude 
with which Mrs. Marshall bore her trials, 
the most crushing of which was the failure 
of the West of England Bank, in which her 
husband held a responsible position. How 


she educated her children, and how grate- 
fully, yet self-respectfully, she accepted her 





friends’ assistance, is best read in her 


daughter’s pages. It remains to mention 
her admirable relations with her publisher, 
Mr. Seeley, who seems to have been the most 
judicious of critics, and to quote one of 
several passages in which she expressed her 
views of the tendency of modern fiction. 
As may be imagined, the ‘‘ other woman” 
sort of novel did not appeal to her :— 

‘*T feel a little out of it when I read of the 
tremendous successes scored by volumes of 
sketchy tales which take the public fancy. I 
have been trying to read ‘Doreen,’ but have 
stuck in it, and I wonder if people do that with 
my books. One such pure, simple story as the 
first in ‘ Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush’ is worth 
cartloads of current fiction, with its unpleasant- 
ness and misery and suicide brought about by 
illegal love (so called). There surely is a very 
degenerate taste abroad.” 

But though she complained of her sales 
compared with those of more sensational 
writers, she had a following. There is a 
delightful letter—not altogether above the 
suspicion of a governess’s dictation, however 
—in which a party of schoolgirls press for a 
sequel, and a gushing outpouring of grati- 
tude from the Countess Chérémétieff, curi- 
ously illustrative of that Russian Anglo- 
mania. which has drawn away s0 many 
English instructors of both sexes into house- 
holds in the Tsar’s dominions. 








England, Egypt, and the Sudan. By H. D. 
Traill, D.C.L. (Constable & Co.) 


Tue late Mr. Traill was a leading Con- 
servative journalist as well as a distin- 
guished man of letters, and this posthumous 
publication was written in the former 
capacity. His views on the Egyptian ques- 
tion and the reconquest of the Sidin were 
well known, and they are here repeated in 
the form of a sketch of the history of 
Egypt since the accession of Mehemet Ali. 
It states the opinions held by probably the 
majority of Englishmen versed in Egyptian 
affairs better than we have seen them stated 
elsewhere in any recent book, and sets forth 
the undoubted benefits accruing to Egypt 
from British administration with eloquence, 
yet without exaggeration. Regarded as an 
outline of an eventful period—the period of 
spurious Occidentalism succeeded by genuine 
reform—it commends itself by its grasp and 
proportion more than by any special charm 
of style. Mr. Traill could, like Swift, have 
written eloquently on a broomstick, but in 
the present work he has apparently aimed 
rather at lucidity and cogent reasoning than 
at epigram or rhetoric. Here and there 
one comes across specimens of spirited or 
impassioned narrative, such as the descrip- 
tion of the battle of the Atbara or the 
account of Gerdon’s death; and now and 
then an approach to epigram is discovered, 
as when Lord Kitchener, feeling that 
‘the Lord had delivered the Khalifa into his 
hand, was nevertheless not the man to throw 
away a chance through any delicacy about co- 
operating with Providence.” 
But as a rule the book is written in a 
re straightforward style, befitting an 
istorical summary, yet with the light touch 
of a practised hand. There is little orna- 
ment and no “fine writing”’; and notwith- 
standing the evident enthusiasm of the 
author for Lord Cromer and his administra- 
tive measures, there is less verve about the 
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marrative than one has learnt to expect from 
Mr. Traill. We confess we like him better 
in his distinctively literary efforts, such as 
the admirable ‘ New Lucian,’ than in such 
historical journalism as this. Neverthe- 
less, the book has its value. The author 
was a man of sound judgment, and having 
weighed the evidence he knew how to put 
his verdict in effective language. On such 
a moot point as General Sir Charles Wilson’s 
conduct at Metemmeh, Mr. Traill’s con- 
clusion is that the delay made no difference 
in the result. His most telling chapter, 
perhaps, is that in which he uses the 
‘‘ diplomatic episode,’’ as he calls it, of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1887 as a 
refutal of the charge of dishonesty brought 
against English ministers in reference to 
the repeated promises of withdrawal from 
Egypt. 

The last chapter, entitled ‘‘The Nationa] 
Reason Why,” contains an interesting ex- 
amination of the opinion widely held abroad 
as to the “hypocrisy” of England. Mr. 
Traill knew France well, and he sets him- 
self to explain the prevalent sentiment of 
Frenchmen. The charge of hypocrisy, of 
masking aggressive designs with insincere 
professions, is, as he says, not more unfair 
than other accusations, but 
“‘there is none, perhaps, to which we listen 
with more surprise. If it is not more unjust 
than others with which we are familiar, it seems 
to us to surpass in sheer perversity all the rest. 
We are so conscious of meaning what we say at 
all times, whatever tricks the course of events 
may be fated to play with our words, that we 
«are frankly incapable of comprehending how any 
reasonable person can suspect us of a deliberate 
intention of deceiving. Those among us who have 
sufficient power of self-detachment to be able 
to put themselves for a moment in the place of 
our detractors will find, after reviewing the 
matter from that standpoint, that our surprise 
at the charge is sometimes little less unreason- 
able than the charge itself. Our consciousness 
of our own good faith is, after all, an advantage 
which they can hardly be expected to share with 
us; and, failing this, they naturally have no 
ther means of estimating the moral quality of 
our foreign policy than by comparing the pro- 
fessions on which it is based with the conse- 
quences to which it leads ; nor can it in candour 
be denied that the result of such a comparison 
is occasionally a little startling...... When side by 
side with those professions of 1876 [of seeking 
no exclusive interest in Egypt] one sets the 
accomplished facts of 1899—a British military 
occupation of seventeen years’ standing, of 
which no one ventures to predict the end, 
British influence and authority paramount in 
Cairo, British officials in practical control of the 
finances, the judicial system, and, generally 
speaking, the whole civil administration of the 
country, its ruler reduced to the virtual status 
of an Indian feudatory Prince, and our Consul- 
General elevated in fact, if not in name, to that 
of a British Resident at that feudatory’s court, 
—it is not, one must repeat, to be wondered at 
that our protestations should be suspected of 
insincerity by the jealous foreigners, and that 
we should be charged with having premeditated 
and preconcerted what we have in fact achieved.” 

Mr. Traill’s explanation is that foreigners 
cannot possibly understand the influences 
which compel English governments to do 
what they dislike doing. As he justly says, 
to any Englishman the mere fact that our 
armed interference in Egyptian affairs 
occurred during Mr. Gladstone’s administra- 
tion is a conclusive bar to the suspicion of 


aggrandizing policy. The gradual process ' 





by which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
were moved to the course they took bya 
conjunction of events and by the influence 
of public opinion is unknown to most of 
our continental critics, and our own ignor- 
ance of many of the forces that govern 
foreign politics must make us modest in 
censuring their inability to understand our 
own peculiarities. ‘Ministers may pro- 
pose, but in all great Imperial concerns the 
country disposes”; and hence the singular 
contradictions betweer fully sincere pro- 
fessions and utterly opposite results. The 
whole subject is discussed with remarkable 
acuteness. 

These pages were apparently printed after 
the author’s sudden death; otherwise the 
numerous misprints could scarcely have 
escaped so practised a reader of proof- 
sheets. We find not only a foreign name 
such as Thouvenel printed ‘‘Thorwenel,” but 
English words so perverted as to make non- 
sense. ‘‘Enthroned” for dethroned (p. 33), 
‘fort’ for port (p. 44), “given” for from 
(p. 74), “‘ President” for Resident (p. 105), 
‘“‘revived ” for waived (p. 139), are examples. 
And we can hardly think that Mr. Traill 
authorized such sensational and cheap head- 
lines as ‘‘ The Teuton Mailed Fist,” ‘‘ Abbas 
Climbs Down.” There is no prefatory note, 
not even a word to indicate that the author 
is not alive, and the only sign of careful 
editing is a good index. There might well 
have been a brief memoir, or at least some 
account of the date and motives of com- 
position. Internal evidence seems to show 
that the book was written very shortly before 
Mr. Traill died. It will not add to his 
literary reputation, but it confirms one’s 
previous admiration of an accomplished 
journalist. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 
Encutsu_ belief in the importance of fiction 
grows always more apparent. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward holds a prominent place in it, and 
her new novels generally partake of the 
nature of a literary event, for they 
interest a large number of people, and 
‘Eleanor’ has a right to careful considera- 
tion if only because its predecessors have 
gained for their author something more than 
a bubble reputation. But ‘Eleanor’ is not 
only a succés d’estime, it is a book with in- 
dividual intrinsic merits. It is pleasant 
when, as here and now, one’s opinion of the 
book judged is to some extent on the same 
plane as its author's reputation. Criticism 
has in this country lost nothing by contact 
with French methods. We discriminate 
and classify more finely than we did as well 
as more surely. A book, or it may be a 
picture, is judged on essential points, not 
merely as the production of such-and-such 
an author or painter. The reader who does 
not care to take work on trust, but likes to 
balance the advances or backslidings of 
writers, should study ‘Eleanor.’ There is 
more of the fibre of true humanity about it, 
and less of the atmosphere of controversy 
and vexed questionings that was once Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s favourite environment. 
It must, of course, be remembered that 
the day of controversial novels, especially 
religious ones, is somewhat on the wane. 





They no longer excite arjent discussion 
or claim the same share of attention. The 
reasons for this change are easily discovered, 
and need not be hinted at here. But the 
book is not without its trend of modern 
thought. The problem is the present aspect 
of political and religious life in Italy. This 
is given, and is, as we should expect, well in 
the movement and fashion of the hour. It 
forms a background for the emotions and 
morals of the principal characters rather 
than a direct cause of their being or doing. 
The struggle between the new and the old 
Italy is the theme, but no definite solution 
of the difficulties is offered nor any panacea 
suggested, unless the influence of time. 
The picture of the Italy of Garibaldi and 
Cavour, but lately emerged from its swad- 
dling clothes, yet with strong, though by 
some unsuspected life-blood in its veins, 
and the antagonism between it and the 
Papal State supplies the general interest. 
Manisty, the hero of the story, has come to 
the country to work up the subject for his 
new book. Embittered by the strife of 
party politics at home, he has, though him- 
self a determined sceptic, undertaken the 
task of denouncing science and secular 
education as the enemies of Young Italy, 
and upholding the Jesuits of the Vatican 
and all their operations as the only salva- 
tion. He believes in the beauty and power 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and in this 
hostile study of a hospitable country he 
declares Catholicism to be the one and only 
great and properly organized system en- 
visaging a great end. The introduction of 
various types of Roman ecclesiastics, progres- 
sive landowners, liberal politicians, and the 
frictions and adhesions between them, 
follows. If there is a little too much of 
all these people and their somewhat com- 
plicated interests, it is a brilliant enough 
group, backed by old Italian gardens, young 
spring, or wondrous Italian sunsets. Mrs. 
Ward well calls these ancient gardens “ the 
very concentration and symbol of Italy.” 
Some of her descriptions could bear trans- 
planting were it not for want of space. 
The relations between the important cha- 
racters are, however, the main affair. These 
relations are well conceived, and their de- 
velopment, though difficult, is the reverse of 
disappointing. It might easily have been 
otherwise. Their position, action, and feel- 
ings would in weaker hands have proved 
monotonous and oppressive, perhaps over- 
charged with false sentiment. Mrs. Ward 
has faced what might have been trivial, 
distasteful, or wearisome, and has mastered 
her elements to some good purpose. The 
three-cornered situation—the man and the 
two good women who love him—is old, very 
old, but here it is mingled with original 
emotion and incident. The early present- 
ment of Manisty himself might well give 
one pause. One almost feared a resuscita- 
tion of the lady novelist’s ideal hero—in 
fact, that a sort of ‘‘ Mr. Rawjester”’ might 
be on the ¢apis. A grand head, leonine 
locks, and rude manners are the most 
dangerous gifts of the novelist, and have 
since the days of Jane Eyre been freely 
lavished on heroes. Manisty has them, but 
with correctives. He is drawn with discretion 
and sobriety of tone, and so remains more 
a man than a monster. Selfish, whimsical, 
freakish, he is in some ways a rather con- 
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temptible being, afflicted with personal 
vanity as well as pride of intellect. But 
a strong current of energy and manliness 
saves him, if not every one else, from disaster. 
His book on Italy, of which Eleanor is the 
Egeria, and the varied temperaments of the 
trio, are responsible, rather than outward 
events, for all that happens—unless, indeed, 
Manisty’s mad sister may be counted as an 
external, and certainly sensational agent. 
The delicate, sensitive, and intellectual 
Eleanor is his cousin, and his helper and 
adviser in literary things. At first her 
services and companionship are as readily 
claimed as given. For chaperon an amiable 
old aunt hovers in the distance, as such 
people should. The advent of nice Lucy 
Foster, a visitor to the old villa on the 
outskirts of Rome, soon changes the situa- 
tion. The tale of the troubled, yet loyal 
friendship between the women is pleasantly 
unfolded. Of the actual incidents and course 
of the story nothing may be said; but of 
the traits of character, the alternations and 
play of emotion, there is much to say, or at 
least much that readers may observe for 
themselves. Generous impulses on more 
sides than one, reticence, weakness, a blind, 
yet almost pardonable selfishness, are all 
there. At the end is a great renunciation, 
but long before the end the feelings, and 
even the conduct, of the unfortunate Eleanor 
have taken a tinge that might easily alienate 
areader’ssympathy. This does not happen, 
and if for this only the author deserves 
praise. The part played by Eleanor is 
in the abstract not only ungracious, but 
ungenerous and even ugly. Yet it is some- 
how almost dignified and always pathetic. 
Though she not too eloquently or elegantly 
exclaims, ‘‘ By now, Iam not even a lady!” 
she remains a gentlewoman as well as a 
mere woman. Lucy, her unwilling and un- 
witting rival, is also, but in a different way, 
very womanly. Indeed, both have a good 
deal of what is called the eternal feminine. 
Of passing tricks of speech and manner 
there is little, and except for necessary and 
purely external modifications both women 
might have lived any time this last hundred 
years, or may be in existence the same num- 
ber of years hence for anything we know to 
the contrary. Father Benecke, at logger- 
heads with the clericals, and denounced 
by them as traitor and heretic because of 
sundry theological utterances, yet a devoted 
son of the Church, is surely a reminiscence 
of a name and a conflict not very far off. 
The dialogue is easy, and sufficiently dis- 
closes the minds of the talkers, but there 
are no verbal fireworks nor determinedly 
smart sayings. Father Benecke, trampled 
by the power of the Church, rather aptly 
compares himself to ‘‘a shipwrecked sailor 
sinking in the waves,” and the irresponsible 
Manisty to ‘‘the cool spectator hobnobbing 
with the wreckers on shore.” The illustra- 
tions may be good as drawings, but surely 
their value in this connexion is not par- 
ticularly obvious. They do not help the 
author’s characters to emerge on the reader’s 
eye. There are also one or two sentences 
in her book that do not help Mrs. Ward to 
attain grace of expression and diction. 





Lord Linlithgow. By 
(Arnold.) 


‘Lorp LinuirHcow’ comes just in time to 
illustrate some remarks that we made when 
noticing Anthony Hope’s recent novel. 
It is political; it indulges in the inferior 
realism which introduces well - known 
people under thin disguises—Sir Michael 
Ghore, Mr. Highbury, and the nobleman 
who gives it a name; and it is utterly im- 
possible to feel the least interest in any of 
the personages of the story or their doings. 
It turns upon a donation of 5,000/. given in 
1891 by a Mr. ‘‘ Eustace Loder” to Mr. ‘‘John 
Midhurst” in order “‘ to prevent the Liberal 
party passing a Home Rule Bill which shall 
exclude Irish representation from West- 
minster, and to widen the horizon of Liberal 
politics so as to include the whole Empire.” 
How 5,000/. was going to achieve these 
ends Mr. “‘ Loder” does not state; but in 
the course of the next year he seems to have 
thought his conditions had not been satis- 
fied, and wants his money back. Naturally 
he does not get it; but the correspondence 
comes into the hands of the editor of a 
Radical paper, the Jforning Star. (Mr. 
Roberts does not seem aware that not long 
ago there was a real and somewhat famous 
paper of this name, any more than he seems 
to know that the title of ‘‘ Lord Eafield”’ is 
borne by a living person.) The hero of the 
story, a young journalist and politician on 
his promotion, is employed by ‘Lord 
Linlithgow,” the leader of the Imperialist 
Liberals—so up to date is Mr. Roberts— 
who wants to damage the older Liberal 
party, to extract these letters from the 
editor, and does so in a sufficiently dastardly 
way by threatening to reveal a secret with 
which he has accidentally become acquainted 
concerning the editor’s private life. He, to 
do him justice, is rather ashamed of himself; 
not so his leader, nor the faction in whose 
interest he has worked. A seat in Parlia- 
ment is found for him, and he marries the 
girl of his heart—a rather silly girl, it must 
be owned. Perhaps, however, that is the 
author’s idea of poetic justice. 


Morley Roberts. 


The Heart of Babylon, 
(Marshall & Son.) 


Tue hero is a young Wesleyan, trained for 
the ministry, who, feeling some doubt as to 
his qualifications for that office, leaves his 
home (somewhere near Church Stretton, in 
Shropshire, we take it) and gets employ- 
ment in a big drapery shop in London. So 
far the story is well told. The author 
evidently knows something of Methodist 
life, outer as well as inner, among the 
country shopkeeper and artisan class. But 
after he has got Challoner to London he 
seems to get confused and sketchy. Here, 
again, he gives the impression of knowing 
something of life in these huge trading 
establishments, its humours and its squalors. 
But onecannot make out any very definite drift 
in the story. Challoner falls in with some 
queer people—a baronet’s widow, who lets 
lodgings ; her cousin, a young lady of half- 
foreign parentage who read papers to a very 
high-toned society called the Auto-mobiles, 
lives in a flat, calls her dress ‘‘a symphony” 
and ‘‘music,”’ and writes a novel which sells 
at a thousand a day; the editor of a reli- 
gious paper, who also runs a “‘ bucket-shop,”’ 


By Deas Cromarty. 





and others. He also comes to regard him- 
self as a “‘ backslider,” and, one imagines, 
proposes to the novel-writing lady; but 
‘the story of the next hour is known to no. 
one. Challoner will never tell it.” Ulti- 
mately his mother comes and fetches him 
back. The whole story occupies a very short 
period, yet one gets the impression of long 
breaks, owing to the lack of connexion 
throughout. 


‘* Zong live the King!” 

(Ward, Lock & Co.) 
In his latest story Mr. Boothby essays the- 
style of the quasi-historical adventure novel. 
The narrator is a son of the exiled King and 
Queen of Pannonia; the hero is his elder 
brother, the Crown Prince, who drops his. 
title, goes in for commerce and diamond- 
mining, and has the stormy life of a mere- 
adventurer. The first paragraph of Mr. 
Boothby’s story was evidently written first, 
whereas a cautious and experienced novelist: 
writes his beginning the last thing of all. 
It makes out that the narrator, Paul, is. 
going to be the child of destiny and the- 
centre of interest; but the story is nearly all 
about Max the wanderer. And it talks,. 
with a hopeless mixing of metaphors, about. 
a “river of years” separating the aged nar- 
rator from himself as a child, the latter: 
playing on “the far side’’ of the river, 
whilst ‘‘between the two there looms so0- 
vast a difference that it would appear as if 
no possible connecting link could serve to- 
unite them with each other.’ That, in the: 
language of modern slang, is ‘‘ footle”’; but 
Mr. Boothby sometimes allows himself a 
licence to use words without meanings, as- 
when he speaks of a letter emanating from. 
its writer. 


The Malice of Grace Wentworth. 
Heppenstall. (Long.) 

Tuz wicked heiress who is the villain of 
this long-winded story certainly pursues 
ingenious methods to compass the ruin, and 
worse, of the man who has rejected her 
amorous proposals, and of the village beauty 
whom he has preferred to herself. There 
is the usual list of thrilling incidents ap- 
pertaining to this class of fiction to be 
worked through by a patient and appre- 
ciative reader before innocence and beauty, 
in the persons of Capt. and Mrs. Derring, 
are permitted to triumph over the machina- 
tions of Miss Wentworth. The author 
writes in language rather too fine for daily 
use, and most of the characters are either a 
great deal too good or a great deal too bad 
for the same purpose, and not entirely at 
home in that upper circle of society to which 
some of them are supposed to belong. 
Melodrama, however, claims its own privi- 
leges, and here, at least, is a conscientious, 
if lengthy exponent of that style of thing. 





By Guy Boothby. 





By R. H. 








SHORT STORIES. 


The Lane that had no Turning. By Gilbert 
Parker. (Heinemann.)—This is a collection of 
stories of French-Canadian life. When a suc- 
cessful novelist publishes a collection of stories 
written, as these have been written, during @ 
number of years, one cannot help suspecting 
that he is giving what is not quite his best. It 
is, however, clear that in the present case Mr. 
Parker should be under no such suspicion. 
These stories are, he says, ‘‘the accepted of my 
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anxious judgment out of a much larger gather- 
ing,” and he expresses a not too modest hope 
that they are addressed to the public of the 
empire. It is impossible to guess what the 
British Empire may think of these tales, but 
some humble individuals will assuredly find 
them too diffuse in narration, and in incident 
too full of blood and poison. One gladly aimits 
that the setting is picturesque, and, indeed, 
that every true study of life and character in 
Lower Canada is of peculiar interest to English 
readers ; but one may be allowed to doubt 
whether this collection was worthy to be dedi- 
cated, as it is, to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. It is 
unfortunate that the stories do not succeed in 
conveying the impression they are intended to 
convey of the character of the French-Canadians. 
The least attractive and admirable traits are 
those that are most prominently brought for- 
ward. To achieve what Mr. Parker meant to 
achieve would require a more sympathetic 
imagination and a literary skill of a more deli- 
cate kind than he has succeeded in bringing to 
his task. The principal story is a well-con- 
structed piece of melodrama, but one may hope 
that it is as unlike real life as a melodrama 
can be. 

Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch has carried the art 
of writing short stories to a point at which they 
give considerable pleasure to the reader. A 
volume containing fifteen of these narratives and 
dialogues has been lately published, and is en- 
titled Old: Fires and Profitable Ghosts (Cassell & 
©o.). They deal with ghosts and with events 
in Cornwall, and with ‘‘ persons who either in 
spirit or in body revisit old scenes, return upon 
themselves or old emotions, or relate a message 
from a world beyond perception.” We quote 
this description from a prefatory note, which 
also recounts the origin or explains the meaning 
of some of the fifteen stories. One of the col- 
lection, entitled ‘Once Aboard the Lugger,’ 
seems to have been written out at greater 
length and published as a volume under the 
name of ‘Ia.’ The story is well handled in 
both forms, and Mr. Quiller-Couch expresses an 
opinion in favour of the shorter version as it 
appears in the volume now before us, though 
he adds that others differ from him. There is, 
in fact, little to choose between the two. ‘Old 
Fires and Profitable Ghosts’ is a volume which 
deserves recognition and appreciation. 


The House of the Giants (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
is the first and longest of fifteen stories of in- 
cident and excitement by Yorick Everett. Mr. 
Everett says that he has tried to see ‘‘how 
fiction might work” when reduced to its lowest 
terms, by rejecting superfluous detail, and keep- 
ing only what is indispensable to the story. 
That is just what a writer of short stories is 
naturally called upon to do; there is nothing 
original in the device. ‘The House of the 
Giants’ falls between two stools. It occupies 
more space than the other fourteen stories put 
together, and is neither long nor short. It tells 
of a German spy huated by a Russian agent on 
English soil, and the rescue of hig interesting 
sister by a Scots journalist, a London artist, 
and a Yorkshireman. It is a variant of an oft- 
told tale, and the only excuse for using the 
same materials and motives again would consist 
in resetting them with exceptional skill, and 
surrounding them with artistic or pathetic side 
interests, which would be anything but super- 
fluous details. Some of Mr. Everett’s shorter 
sketches are ingenious and satisfactory. 


From Messrs. Harper & Brothers we have re- 
ceived a copy of Palace Tales, by Mr. H. Fielding, 
who is already known to the reading public as 
the author of a book dealing with events in 
Upper Burma entitled ‘ Thibaw’s Queen,’ which 
was reviewed in these columns some few years 
ago. In the present instance Mr. Fielding has 
reissued in England a collection of short stories, 
which he tells his readers were current in Court 
circles in days when Burmese monarchs still 








filled Burmese thrones, and which he contri- 
buted in the first instance to the columns of the 
Rangoon Gazette. If somewhat bordering on 
what grey-bearded critics might describe as 
frivolous, these eight short tales are, at any 
rate, pleasantly written, laughable, and light ; 
nor does their collector and editor claim for 
them much more in the way of merit than this ; 
but he points out, and with great truth, in his 
introduction, that during the fifteen years which 
have elapsed since Upper Burma was incorpo- 
rated with the possessions of the British Empire 
much has changed, and all is changing fast. ‘The 
palace still stands, but is growing old and faded ; 
and even more quickly than palace buildings 
decay, the people who dwell around them are 
exchanging their old thoughts and habits for 
new ones. Men’s memories are short in countries 
where books and histories are few, and for the 
most part inaccessible, so that praise is deserved 
by those who attempt to rescue from impend- 
ing oblivion phases of life in the Courts 
and chambers of an Oriental king. It would 
probably be wise, however, if those who dwell 
far away from Asiatic Courts, and into whose 
hands this volume may fall, exercised some 
caution in accepting it as in all details typical 
of the ways and modes of thought of kings, 
princes, ministers, and courtiers. The tales 
may be substantially correct, that is, they are 
tales which were told within the palace as 
they are retold in this book; the events de- 
scribed are so told in order to move mirth, but 
the story-teller probably never intended his 
listeners to suppose that he was dealing with 
other than imaginary personages and imaginary 
situations. Thus if the king, disguised and 
attended by a single courtier, slips out of his 
palace after dark, and prowls up and down 
the lanes around his capital, all sorts of marvel- 
lous and thrilling incidents may be created ; 
but that any Burmese monarch ever could 
or did so expose himself to danger — in 
violation of all the venerated and binding 
laws of Court etiquette—is open to considerable 
doubt. The eighth and concluding story is, 
perhaps, the one most exposed to criticism. 
The transmutation of the narrative from 
Burmese into literary English may possibly be 
responsible for many wide departures from the 
language of the original, but there seems also 
to be an air of improbability about numerous 
passages which can hardly thus be accounted 
for. Who can tell us how royalty in Eastern 
palaces acts and speaks in its private chambers 
amid wives, children, and intimate associates 
when Court ceremonials are ended? For our- 
selves, we pretend to possess no such know- 
ledge ; still we are far from satisfied that a chief 
minister would disturb his sovereign’s leisure 
about a love affair in which one of the 
princes was concerned, such minister knowing 
that somewhat later in the day he would see 
the king in the regular course of business. It 
seems doubtful whether an experienced minister 
would risk the hostility of the king's brother 
by coming between him and the object of his 
affections. Would his Majesty really eat mangoes 
with his chief queen? Would he not rather 
himself be eating the fruit, while the chief 
queen on her knees humbly held the dish ? 

“ «What do you suppose he wants to see you for 
in such a hurry?’ asked the chief queen. ‘Can’t 
say,’ answered the King, drying his fingers on a silk 
napkin, ‘ but very a there is no money in the 
treasury......[ daresay the cook can’t get any money 
to buy us dinner.’” 


Can the foregoing represent the language and 
style of Eastern king to Eastern queen, or is 
the phraseology only a version, highly Anglicized 
and revised, of princely conversation? For our 
part also, we suspect that if his Majesty wished 
to see the gravedigger’s beautiful daughter who 
had fascinated his brother he would soon have 
sent an agent—presumably an experienced old 
woman—to fetch her privately into the palace 
for inspection, instead of going himself incognito 


to spy at her from behind a wall. Still the 
stories, one and all of them, are readable 
enough, and, provided that what they record of 
the sayings and doings inside and round about 
Burmese Court circles be not accepted as 
in all respects literally accurate, they may be 
regarded as a not unwelcome addition to the 
books which concern themselves with Burma 
and the Burmese. 








MILITARY BOOKS. 


Mr. Spenser WILKINSON’s casual work stands 
with extraordinary success that which to the 
fugitive pieces of most writers is the severe test 
of being republished after the lapse of time. In 
War and Policy (Constable & Co.) he is found 
discussing, at dates between 1885 and the pre- 
sent moment, subjects as diverse as the strategy 
of Gustavus Adolphus and Frederick the Great, 
Plevna, the life of Nelson, the Khyber and 
Chitral, the defence of London, and the Boer 
war; but unity of purpose runs through all the 
essays, and makes the book a connected whole. 
Perhaps the freshest and most generally interest- 
ing portions of the volume are those which deal 
with the acts and writings of the Archdukes 
Charles and Albert of Austria. That great 
soldier the Archduke Charles had divined the 
true political nature of modern war, and had 
shown, unavailingly, the kind of preparation 
which it requires. In an article on ‘Trifling 
with National Defence,’ which appeared in the 
National Review in January, 1897, and which 
attacks Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Balfour, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Salisbury, 
as other articles attack Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the Archduke Charles is a 
weighty witness, as he is again in the admir- 
able essay ‘On the Art of Going to War,’ 
published at the beginning of the present 
hostilities. The sound doctrine of 1804 has not 
even now penetrated the indifference of our 
political parties. Another most valuable essay 
is that ‘On the Character of Modern War,’ in 
which our author has popularized the principles 
of Clausewitz. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson is the 
first to proclaim that he is no discoverer, but 
Clausewitz is long-winded, he is obscure, and 
he needed the interpreter rather than the 
translator. An article on ‘Evolution not Revo- 
lution in Modern Warfare,’ which appeared in 
1891 and is here reprinted, shows that many 
officers knew what our next war would be, 
though Pall Mall and Aldershot had not looked 
ahead. On the other hand, the danger of 
exaggeration of the extent of change in the 
nature of war had also been guarded against in 
advance. There is danger now in both direc- 
tions— danger that military and political con- 
servatism will prevent reform; danger that 
such change as is made will be based on hasty 
generalization from circumstances which are 
local and peculiar. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson is 
a safe guide between these shoals because his 
surveys are based upon full learning and sound 
sense, 

Mechanical Traction in War for Road Trans- 
port, with Notes on Automobiles Generally. By 
Lieut.-Col. Otfried Layriz. Translated by R. B. 
Marston. (Sampson Low & Co.)— ‘‘ There 
should be nce technical improvisations in war!” 
‘‘Improvised effort almost always ends in 
failure.” So writes Lieut.-Col. Otfried Layriz, 
and such may be the case when applied to 
campaigns in Europe ; but certainly as regards 
our own wars, great and small, it is ever the 
unexpected which occurs, and hardly a single 
instance can be quoted among them in which 
pressing unforeseen emergencies have not con- 
stantly required, and been successfully overcome 
by, improvised appliances invented either at 
home or on the spot, especially to meet the 
exigencies of the occasion. Witness, for in- 
stance, the travelling carriages for the 4-7 guns 





' 


of H.M.S. Powerful, improvised by Capt. Percy 
Scott, which did such good service under Capt. 
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Lambton at Ladysmith. As long ago as 1855 
traction engines, of the Boydell type, were 
used for the transport of our heavy artillery 
and stores from Balaclava to the trenches before 
Sebastopol ; but it was not until some fifteen 
years subsequently that steam road locomotives, 
of British construction, were again utilized for 
war purposes by the Prussians during the cam- 
paign of 1870-71, and then only as auxiliaries 
at points where the railways were broken. The 
Russians also made but small use of such 
machines in 1878, although the Roumanian 
army employed some for arming their batteries 
before Plevna. Traction engines were largely 
experimented with by the Italian authorities 
for drawing guns and carriages over the passes in 
the Apennines during their manceuvres between 
1878 and 1883 ; and since that date most Euro- 
pean armies have tried various descriptions of 
automobile locomotives, of which Mr. Marston 
gives a good many illustrations. When hos- 
tilities broke out last year the War Office 
promptly dispatched twenty-four steam traction 
engines to the seat of war, of which seventeen 
were made by Messrs. John Fowler & Co., and 
the remaining seven by different makers, whilst 
a special traction-engine detachment was formed 
under Col. Templer, who had long made this 
subject his particular study. During the pas- 
sage of the Tugela these engines had an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting their usefulness, and Lord 
Roberts was, apparently, so pleased with their 
performances that he telegraphed home for an 
armoured road train. This consisted of six 
engines and twenty-four waggons, protected by 
steel armour plates a quarter of an inch thick, 
hardened by the Cammell process, capable of 
resisting rifle fire at twenty yards, and im- 
pervious to shrapnel or splinters of shell, 
although, of course, not affurding protection 
against direct shell fire. The trucks were speci- 
ally adapted for the carriage of the 6-inch 
howitzers which formed the siege train; but 
we have not heard of this train having actually 
come under the enemy’s fire. The useful and 
suggestive book of Lieut.-Col. Layriz will serve 
to convey much information, in a popular form, 
to the public generally, although its chief 
object seems, in reality, to serve as an adver- 
tisement for the engines manufactured by the 
well-known firm of Messrs. Fowler & Co. 

Those who were at the Queen’s Birthday 
Parade this year may have noticed a fine-look- 
ing officer, in a peculiar costume, riding with 
Lord Wolseley as his personal guest, and heard 
that it was ‘* Col. Denison, the Canadian.” Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. now publish his recollections 
under the title Soldiering in Canada, a pleasant 
volume of much merit, with no drawback except 
some bad French and worse Russian—interest- 
ing gossip from a worthy cavalryman. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE, 


Ciever as Mr. Joseph Conrad's work has 
always been, he has written nothing so good as 
Lord Jim (Blackwood & Sons). His last book 
shows all the peculiarities of manner noticeable, 
for instance, in ‘The Nigger of the Narcissus’; 
but it also shows a larger measure of success in 
the use of his materials. What the writer says 
of his hero is equally true of the author, when 
he speaks of ‘“‘that faculty of beholding at a 
hint the face of his desire and the shape of his 
dream without which the earth would know no 
lover and no adventure”; it is more charac- 
teristic of the book than the following quotation 
from Novalis, which does duty on the title-page 
as a motto: ‘‘It is certain my conviction gains 
infinitely, the moment another soul will believe 
in it.” Not only is Mr. Conrad’s style full of 
mannerism, but his method of constructing the 
story is by no means the easiest to realize, A 
small portion only of this long book is free from 
inverted commas, and it is essential to the right 
understanding of it that the distinction between 
the two portions should be observed. When 





this feature is clearly perceived, much of the 
difficulty in reading the book will disappear. 
Many will think it easier to enjoy the narrative 
as it appeared serially in Blackwood’s Magazine 
than in the form of a volume. It deals with 
the history of a fine young officer of the British 
merchant marine, with his ill fortune, with 
his determination to overcome his troubles, 
and his singular sensitiveness of character. It 
is a story of the Indian Ocean and the Pacific 
written by a remarkable hand, and it is a story 
that well deserves to live. 

There is a good narrative in The Footsteps of a 
Throne, by Max Pemberton (Methuen & Co.), 
and it is better rendered than any we have read 
by this author. There is now more restraint 
and more care shown in the composition, though 
there is still room for improvement. The book is 
a genuine story of love and adventure in Moscow, 
Petersburg, and Tiflis. The author describes it 
on the title-page as ‘‘ the story of an idler, and 
of his work ; and of what he did in Moscow in 
the house of the exile”; while the title of the 
volume is apparently accounted for at p. 299, 
where the throne in question is referred to as 
that of a woman’s heart. Most readers will 
agree that the steps of that throne were, in the 
case of Viscount Dane, not easy of ascent, 
though the lady, Princess Féekla, was far from 
unwilling. One other point should be men- 
tioned. On p. 8 of Messrs. Methuen’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Books and Announcements ’ appended 
to Mr. Pemberton’s volume the story is de- 
scribed as illustrated. The copy before us is 
free from these pictorial amenities, of which 
the narrative stands in no need. 

Several books relating to life in the Southern 
Seas by Louis Becke have met with well- 
deserved approval, and a recently published 
volume of the same nature, entitled Tom 
Wallis (Religious Tract Society), is in no way 
inferior to its predecessors. The story is 
practically a story for boys, and if published 
a few weeks later might have been lost in 
a mass of Christmas literature. It well de- 
serves a better fate. As a tale of the South 
Seas (at a time when the British navy included 
paddle-wheel steamers as gunboats, which we 
take to mean a period of about fifty years ago) 
the book is very good reading. It is evidently 
written with full knowledge of the facts and of 
the scenery of Eastern Australia and the Pacific 
islands, while the plot is simple and effective. 
The adventures of the boy Tom Wallis will 
please readers of any age, though the illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed are of a nature best 
calculated to gratify the longings of schoolboys 
and schoolgirls for such things. The book is 
excellent literature of its kind. 

There is considerable improvement to be seen 
in the pages of The World's Great Snare, by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim (Ward, Lock & Co.) ; 
there is less improbability in the plot, and con- 
siderably more restraint in its composition, than 
we noticed in ‘A Millionaire of Yesterday’ 
and ‘A Daughter of the Marionis.’ Still there 
is room for a further advance. The miners’ 
camp in a Western State and domestic life in a 
noble family in England are the themes which 
are contrasted. The successful miner ultimately 
has to make up his mind to choose between the 
daughter of an earl and the noble-hearted woman 
who was his mistress, and who had saved his 
life in America. The mystery of his parentage 
becomes known to him at a very inconvenient 
moment, and proves a sad complication in the 
struggle. The title of the book is, we suppose, 
explained by the hero’s ambition to marry well 
and enter ‘‘smart” society. Without revealing 
more of the plot, it may be added that all ends 
happily. It is a long story and full of incident. 
It may be hoped that the writer will continue 
the improvement which his (or her) books un- 
questionably show. 

There is a Graf Miiller of Germany and there 
is an eldest son of an Earl of Somerset of Dorset- 
shire to be found in the pages of A Sugar 





Princess, by Albert Ross (Chatto & Windus), 
The ladies are also curiously selected, and con- 
stitute as odd a jumble as the history of fiction 
can show. The book is apparently based on 
some notes of travel in the islands of the Pacific 
and in Japan, and there are some added ele- 
ments of adventure and romance. The phraseo- 
logy is quite in keeping with the rest. Of a man 
it is said that he ‘‘flounced out of the room,” 
and another one is spoken of as ‘‘idealic.” It 
is only necessary to add that the book is per- 
fectly harmless, and that it is not calculated to 
take a high place among the American novels 
of the day. 

There are wild adventures in the story of The 
Plunder Ship, by Headon Hill (Pearson). A 
company is formed and a ship fitted out to 
recover the treasure of a rich galleon supposed 
to have been lost on islands in the Indian 
Ocean. The islands are inhabited, and there- 
upon there is a great contest of wits and muscles, 
with love episodes and all kinds of excitements. 
A crisis occurs in nearly every chapter, and 
there is enough villainy to stock a Drury Lane 
melodrama. It is all recounted in modest and 
proper language, and nothing is referred to in 
detail except matters which are supposed to be 
suitable to the requirements of the young. The 
book is a typical holiday book for young people, 
without illustrations, but full of adventure. It 
should be read and appreciated by those who 
are not too particular about the probability of 
the incidents. It is written by no unskilled 
hand. 

‘*Humanly speaking, the whole of the events 
recounted in this book owe their start to one 
young lady having unusual liberty granted to 
her at an extremely youthful age.” The volume 
in question is entitled The Filibusters, by Cut- 
cliffe Hyne (Hutchinson & Co.), and is suffi- 
ciently sensational to justify its title. Fighting, 


ashore and afloat, is its theme ; the most modern 


weapons are employed, and the amount of blood 
that is shed is sometimes appalling. However, 
revolutionary omelettes in Central America are 
not made without the breaking of a dispropor- 
tionate number of eggs. Personal adventures 
are, of course, numerous, and the hero and the 
villain have to suspend their animosities and 
make common cause for a time, for they are 
captured when they are on the point of killing 
each other. The young lady referred to in the 
quotation above is not a very prominent person 
in the story, which would have done very well 
without her. It is a lively and vigorous narra- 
tive, which will please all who like to read of 
adventures and improbabilities. 

It is not given to every writer, either of 
history or of fiction, to make the dry bones of 
an extinct society live again, but Mr. A. S. 
Twombly has resided in Hawaii, and studied 
the literature of the subject ; the reader, there- 
fore, who likes his information in the shape of 
fiction, will not be led far astray by Kelea, the 
Surf-rider: a Romance of Pagan Hawaii (New 
York, Fords, Howard & Halbert). But though 
the picture is correct as far as it goes, it can 
hardly be said that it is specially Hawaiian. The 
scenery amid which the author’s figures move is 
already familiar to us in the brilliant word- 
painting of such writers as Mrs. Bishop and 
Miss Gordon-Cumming. His description of the 
surf-riding is good ; for the rest, his ancient 
Hawaiians fight, love, and climb their precipices, 
like Hawaiians no doubt, but also not unlike 
other people. A more attractive character 
perhaps than the impulsive, athletic, savage 
heroine is a gentle, modest, unselfish girl, her 
friend and unconscious rival ; but of her we are 
told in a note on the last page that whereas 
“all the setting of the story......is historic or tradi- 
tional...... one exceptional character......is presented 
by way of contrast, and exerts a refining influence 
impossible in wholly pagan life.” 

The fact is ‘‘a savage” is by no means a simple 
being. The evolution of his ideas is a very 
complex process, and very little understood. 
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The author claims superiority for the Hawaiians 
over the other Polynesian peoples on the ground 
of their possessing ‘‘records of lineage,” but 
they are by no means unique in this respect ; 
indeed, the coincidence, some generations back, 
of their pedigrees with those of the Tahitians 
and the Marquesans affords an approximate clue 
to the date of their arrival in their present 
habitat. We note in the volume some con- 
tributions to the English language of doubtful 
value, e.g., ‘‘illure” (to attract), ‘* bandinage” 
(for badinage), and ‘‘dove” (as preterite of 
the verb to dive). 








BOOKS ON AFRICA. 


Messrs. Brackwoop & Sons publish 4 His- 
tory of Rhodesia, by Mr. Howard Hensman, a 
work which ignores an essential part of what 
it professes to describe, for we find in it no 
mention of the circumstances in which the 
country up to the Zambesi was officially de- 
clared to be a British sphere of influence. It 
was not Mr. Rhodes, but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which warned the Germans, the Portu- 
guese, and President Kruger that Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland were not open to others than 
ourselves. The volume contains an attack upon 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society for telling 
Lobengula that by granting the Rudd-Maguire 
concession ‘‘ he would be endangering his inde- 
pendence.” If the Society did say so, they were 
not far wrong. 

Mr. Baty, in his International Law in South 
Africa (Stevens & Haynes), has written a book 
which, if it is read abroad, will be used against 
this country. He discusses our position as to 
the despatch of contraband to Delagoa Bay on 
its way to the Transvaal, and decides against us. 
In the matter of the suzerainty he also decides 
against our latest official position, forgetting, we 
think, the useful case of Afghanistan in his 
slightly pedantic account of examples of semi- 
sovereignty. He discusses the despatch of the 
bushmen by the Beira route, and censures it. In 
dealing with this point he states, on the authority 
of Walker, that Switzerland, in 1870, refused 
passage “ to every belligerent capable of bearing 
arms,” which is an error. He agrees with this 
journal in disbelieving the stories of the wilful 
misuse of the white flag, and in pointing out the 
reasons why such charges by each side against 
the other are inevitable in war. He condemns 
the measures taken by Lord Roberts to pro- 
tect our communications, and adds this pas- 
sage: ‘*To justify such acts by a reference to 
German practice is to set back the clock thirty 
years. Even in 1870, they were strongly con- 
demned by impartial judges.” We sharply differ 
here from Mr. Baty, and believe that the German 
practice of 1870 is a fair guide, though it does not 
carry us far in defence of what he styles ‘‘pillage” 
and ‘‘devastation.” ‘‘Deportation” it does 
justify, indeed, in some degree, and we think 
rightly. Our author is strong in his attack upon 
the ‘‘ lawfulness ” of annexation in the case of a 
state still in possession of ‘‘an armed forca.”’ 
We must protest that ‘‘ International Law” is 
not ‘‘ law,” but usage, and that such phrases as 
“cannot lawfully” and ‘‘lawfully treat the 
inhabitants as in rebellion ” are inapplicable. 

The house of Raffaello Giusti of Leghorn 
publishes La Questione Coloniale e i Popoli di 
Razza Latina, a little volume largely occupied 
with the unfortunate Italian colony in Africa, 
but containing a chapter on chartered com- 
panies which is of some general interest. 








HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


Mr. Marion Crawrorp’s new tale, In the 
Palace of the King: a Love Story of Old Madrid 
(Macmiilan & Co.), is a hasty production un- 
worthy of his reputation. The style is common- 
place, the characters are stagey, and the inaccu- 


‘His brother made a sensation in the sixties by 


literally to the facts of history. It is quite 
legitimate for him to marry, as Mr. Crawford 
does, Don John of Austria, who never married ; 
to describe Ruy Gomez as an old man when he 
was about fifty; or to represent Philip II. as 
poisoning Isabel of Valois, which is certainly 
untrue, and having the Princess d’Eboli for his 
mistress, which is probably untrue. But un- 
luckily Mr. Crawford is incorrect in nearly every 
particular statement. He describes Philip II. 
as tall; Philip was short. He describes the 
Princess d’Eboli as short and dark; she was 
tall and fair. He talks of her deep-set eyes ; 
she lost her right eye when she was a child, and 
wore a shade to conceal the injury. Mr. Craw- 
ford says Don John set out in June from Madrid 
to put down the Moorish rising; Don John 
started from Aranjuez on April 6th, 1569. Mr. 
Crawford states he re-entered Madrid in Novem- 
ber of the following year; he left Granada on 
November 30th. Mr. Crawford mentions the 
Duke of Alva as present at a Court ball in 
Madrid in this same November; the Duke of 
Alva was in the Netherlands. An English 
ambassador is introduced at the ball; there 
was no English envoy in Madrid in 1570. Dr. 
Man had been dismissed by Philip in 1568 ; 
Sir Henry Cobham was dispatched in 1571, but 
was sent back immediately. We might continue 
the list, but this is enough. None of these mis- 
takes is serious, but they are far too numerous, 
and a little painstaking would have saved Mr. 
Crawford from making any of them. 

If the story stood by itself, A King’s Pawn, 
by Hamilton Drummond (Blackwood & Sons), 
would be regarded as a remarkable book. How- 
ever, it must take its place among a score of 
good historical novels, full of adventure and 
characterized by good literary work, and it will 
be found as good as any recent publication of a 
similar nature, and better than most in the 
quality of itscomposition. The incidents selected 
for narration are those connected with an adven- 
turous journey into Spain undertaken by Henry 
of Navarre some six or seven years before Ivry. 
The King of Navarre is accompanied hy the 
hero and another gentleman and a squire, and 
they manage to get themselves into a very 
awkward predicament before a lady shows them 
the way out. They have plenty of use for their 
swords, and it is rare to find fighting so well 
described in the pages of an historical romance. 
The love episode is somewhat slight, and might 
have been handled to more advantage ; but the 
writer errs only on the side of moderation and 
restraint. It is the best thing he has done so 
far. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Witt1am Tinstey has yielded to the 
current fashion and published Random Recollec- 
tions of an O'd Publisher (Simpkin & Marshall). 


the rapidity with which he came to the front as 
a publisher, but his early death carried him off 
in the heyday of success. He had certainly done 
enough to deserve mention in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ but that great work has 
been chary of admitting publishers into its 
pages. The business his brother and he had 
established Mr. W. Tinsley carried on for 
several years, but, contrary to what Sir Walter 
Besant supposes to be the practice of pub- 
lishers, he did not confine himself to certainties, 
and eventually abandoned the trade. He attri- 
butes his ill success mainly to the expense his 
eponymous magazine entailed, and says he carried 
it on at a loss for many years simply because it 
was called Tinsley’s ; but we should have thought 
that he had sunk more money in publishing at 
his own risk books like James Grant’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Newspaper Press,’ which could 
not possibly pay the cost of production, 
and third-rate novels which, as he frankly con- 
fesses, did not prove profitable. Mr. Tinsley 


he has mixed a good deal in theatrical society, 
but the pranks of actors off the stage, however 
amusing at the time, hardly bear relating many 
years afterwards when the players are old or 
dead. The best portion of his book is the open- 
ing, where the author gives a slight sketch (that 
would bear being worked up into a picture) of a 
country village in Hertfordshire before the open- 
ing of railroads. The rest of the two volumes 
would have been the better of revision by a 
competent man of letters, who would have swept 
away the bad grammar, repetitions, and such 
inaccuracies as calling Heraud, the dramatic 
critic, ‘‘Eraud,” and referring to ‘‘ Wingrove 
Cooke” as the editor of the Saturday Review 
instead of J. Douglas Cook. To speak of a 
well-known publisher like Mr. Skeet as ‘‘a 
Mr. Skeet” is in bad taste. Skeet was a very 
smart, well-mannered man, and although he sold 
second-hand books he left that part of his 
business to a manager, and after all Edward 
Tinsley began his career as a dealer in such 
wares, 


Messrs. Biackwoop & Sons publish a 
thoroughly entertaining little book by Mr. 
Alfred Kinnear, a leading ‘‘ lobby representa- 
tive,” under the title Our House of Commons, its 
Realities and Romance. Mr. Kinnear will give 
amusement to the many who enjoy gossip about 
Parliamentary life. Like everybody else, he 
goes astray in suggesting that Mr. Balfour was 
a member of the Fourth Party, among whom he 
sat ; but this is an error which it is hopeless to 
correct for history in face of the fact that the 
Vanity Fair cartoon sketched him among “‘ the 
four,” and that Mr. Balfour himself now no 
longer repels ‘‘the charge.” Mr, Kinnear sug- 
gests that in normal times the Home Ofiice is a 
harder department for ‘‘ work” than the War 
Otfice or the Admiralty. This is also a mistake. 
Neither is it the case that ‘‘the Home Office 
has no policy of its own.” The Labour policy 
of the Home Office is virtually new, and is the 
creation of a small group of administrators and 
politicians, apart from change of law. We do 
not agree that ‘‘Mr. Gladstone......took his 
pleasures sadly.” Few men have enjoyed life 
more, or in a gayer fashion. We question 
whether it be true that ‘‘ pairing is a modern 
invention,” and certainly ‘‘thirty years ago” 
it was far more rigid a practice and far more 
general than it is now. But these little dis- 
putable points do not affect the general excel- 
lence of Mr. Kinnear's work, which is worthy 
of high commendation. 


The Story of Belgium, by Mr. Carlyle Smythe 
(Hutchinson & Co.), is an excellent little his- 
tory. It is certainly not historical to cal) 
dukes of Austria who were emperors, as 
Maximilian is called in 1493, by the title 
‘* Emperor of Austria ”—inaccurate, we think, 
even in the much more modern case of The 
Empress, Maria Theresa, who is here called 
‘*Empress of Austria.” Strictly speaking, 
although the phrase can be found, we may say 
that there was no Emperor of Austria before 
The Emperor, Francis II., in 1806, took the 
title of Francis I., Emperor of Austria. ‘‘ Louis 
the Magnificent” also strikes us as unusual 
for ‘* Lewis the Great,” alias Louis XIV. Mr. 
Smythe’s style is usually good, but we de- 
precate such a phrase as ‘‘ The independence 
of Belgium had been won by a fluke.” At 
p. 328 we read, ‘In 1862 an exhibition of 
Gallait’s works was open in London.” Surely 
the International Exhibition of 1862 is in- 
tended! The two finest of the Gallaits now 
in Brussels were in the Belgian Fine-Arts 
Section of that great exhibition. ‘‘ Réclus” is 


a slip for Reclus, and there are a few other 
peculiarities in the spelling of French names. 
The statement that there was ‘“‘some such 
understanding...... concluded by the represen- 
tatives of the Powers at Berlin” as that France 
should have a right of pre-emption over the 








racies are startling. Of course no one is so 
unreasonable as to expect a novelist to adhere 





in his life has known many notable authors and 





The 


Congo State is, we believe, inaccurate. 
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arrangement was a secret one made behind the 
back of the Powers. 


In Irene Petrie, Missionary to Kashmir, by 
Mrs. Ashley Carus - Wilson (Hodder & 
Stoughton), we have the story of a charming 
and accomplished lady, of Scottish descent, but 
born and brought up in London in easy circum- 
stances, who early showed a natural turn for 
religion, as it had been presented to her, 
apparently, with much common sense :— 

“From infancy she responded to the thorough 

religious instruction of her mother; when still a 
child she came strongly under the influence of Dr. 
Maclagan, Vicar of Kensington, now Archbishop of 
York, and of his successor the Hon. and Rev. E. C. 
Glyn, now Bishop of Peterborough, who prepared 
her for confirmation.” 
As she was by nature of a bright disposition, 
and possessed artistic tastes and skill in high 
measure, Miss Petrie’s religion was joyous 
rather than sad, and she distinguished herself 
greatly at school and at examinations, attaining 
unusual excellence as a musician and artist. She 
was presented in 1885, and, with these accom- 
plishments united to beauty and an attractive 
personality, found society ready with apprecia- 
tive welcome. Though far from insensible to its 
charms, her main pleasure seems to have been 
derived from travel—‘‘ her chief ambition was 
to go all over the world.” This, combined with 
strong religious feeling and the absence of 
any imperative tie to England, seems to have 
guided her thoughts towards a missionary’s 
career, and the idea once started soon became 
fixed. She selected the Punjab and Kashmir 
as the fields of her labour, which, though brief, 
was highly valued both by natives and by 
the other missionaries. It was thus divided : 
Lahore from December, 1893, to April, 1894, 
when Miss Petrie went to Kashmir, where she 
was so charmed with the beauty of the land, 
and penetrated with a sense of the spiritual 
wants of the people, that she remained there 
{with the exception of a summer at home) work- 
ing for them till 1897, when she died at Leh. 
That is in brief the story which in the volume 
before us is expanded, perhaps unduly, though 
it cannot fail to be appreciated by those in- 
terested in missions, and in a less degree by 
that increasing part of the public who have 
visited India and Kashmir. For the descrip- 
tions of country and people, being the record of 
first impressions, are vivid and lifelike, even 
though tinged occasionally with lamentation 
over the poor benighted heathen with whom 
and with the world a longer acquaintance and 
experience might possibly have led to a modi- 
fication of views. Be that as it may, those who 
know the Punjab and who have lived in a 
Lahore bungalow will acknowledge the faithful- 
mess of the following :— 

“Speaking generally, one may say that the country 

is very big, the people innumerable, the plains very 
flat, the rivers very sandy, the voices very shrill, 
the crows very comical, the cooks very clever, the 
mosquitoes and vendors very pertinacious, and the 
snake stories told to new-comers very b!ood-curdling. 
z+.-eLhe crows, minahs, and sparrows are very 
friendly, and hop all over the verandah and into the 
house. The parrots are shy, and it is only when I 
am hidden behind my purdahs that I hear their 
swift flight upwards to the crack between the wall 
and the rafters over my study door. I hear much 
going on, and imagine the nest in progress, and 
sometimes when I pop out quickly there is a glimpse 
of a red beak, two little yellow eyes, and the top of 
a green head, then a swift flash of emerald wings, 
and my friend has gone for refuge to the top of the 
highest tree in the compound.” 
Similarly the journey from Rawalpindi to Mur- 
tee and thence to Srinagar is well described. 
Mrs. Carus-Wilson may be congratulated on 
making a special work of this sort acceptable to 
the general reader ; the illustrations are inter- 
esting, there is a glossary, and the general 
get-up of the volume is satisfactory. 


Epitions of Tennyson’s earlier work con- 
tinue to appear. In the ‘Little Library” 
(Methuen) we have the Harly Poems, annotated 





by J. C. Collins, and Maud, by E. Wordsworth. 
Mr. Collins’s comments and glosses have already 
been considered in another form, but we must 
note once more that erudition ought to be equal 
to proof-reading. No book that pretends to be 
dainty should be carelessly printed. The notes 
to ‘Maud’ are a little crude ; so much has been 
said about Tennyson that one expects any one 
who says anything more to say it well.—Many 
readers will be delighted with the Early Poems 
in the ‘Oxford Miniature Edition ” (Frowde). 
Thanks to India paper, this dumpy little volume 
is able to include, besides the earlier things, 
‘The Princess,’ ‘In Memoriam,’ and ‘Maud’ 
—‘‘infinite riches in a little room.” 

FitzGeratn’s Miscellanies form a welcome 
addition to the new ‘‘Golden Treasury Series ” 
(Macmillan), as they were only available here- 
tofore in the expensive ‘ Letters and Remains.’ 
Also, this volume contains some new uncollected 
matter, as Mr. Aldis Wright explains. There 
are little notices of FitzGerald’s intimates— 
Crabbe, the poet’s son, and Bernard Barton— 
the introduction written for the selections from 
Crabbe, and a humorous essay in imitation of 
Sir Arthur Helps, who wrote very sensibly, 
but will not, it is to be feared, occur to the 
moderns as worth imitating, if, indeed, they 
reckon his aids to reflection as essays at all. 
‘Euphranor’ is, of course, the chief thing in 
this collection—a piece of admirable English. 
It is like Froude in its charming ease of style, 
and a good deal unlike the pretentious pos- 
turing which often passes for style nowadays. 

THe Stationery Office publish through the 
Queen’s Printers the usual volume of Public 
General Acts for the sessions of 1899 (2) and 
1900, otherwise year 63 and year 63-4 of the 
Queen's reign. 

Vou. VI. of the Anglo-Saxon Review (Lane) 
is a strong number. Mr. Cyril Davenport, 
writing on the beautiful red binding of Le 
Gascon reproduced, adds some instructions as 
to the preservation of such things. Sir Wemyss 
Reid gossips pleasantly on London forty years 
since and the advantages of to-day. Gratitude 
for the Thames Embankment is somewhat dis- 
counted by disgust at the feeble foundations 
which are always needing repair. There are 
some foreign portraits of Nelson’s Emma, by no 
means equal to Romney’s, and of Tolstoy and 
Tourguénief, the latter a splendid head. Mr. 
Lang is, of course, quite at home with ‘ Three 
Seeresses,’ summing up, on the whole, against 
the well-known Mrs. Piper, though it is ad- 
mitted that some serious inquirers have got 
what seems a modicum of inexplicable know- 
ledge out of her. Maeterlinck’s ‘ Sister Beatrice’ 
is capably translated by Mr. Miall. 


THACKERAY’s excellent Burlesques are now to 
be had in the ‘‘ New Century Library ” (Nelson). 


Mr. Frowpe, who never rests from new enter- 
prises, has brought out very pretty reprints in 
good clear type of The Imitation of Christ and 
The Christian Year. For the translation of ‘The 
Imitation’ Mr. Frowde claims the merit of literal 
fidelity, and he has substituted paragraphs for the 
old-fashioned arrangement in verses.—Messrs. 
Dent have added Cranford, seemingly nowadays 
the most popular of Mrs. Gaskell’s writings, 
to their *‘Temple Classics.” In the same 
popular and most excellent series have appeared 
vols. v. and vi. of Cuxton's Golden Legend and 
vols. i. and ii. of Vasari’s Lives, apparently 
translated by A. B. Hinds. Each volume of the 
lives is indexed separately.— Dr. Juhnson’s Table- 
Talk is the title of a volume of ‘‘ The Bibelots,” 
Messrs. Gay & Bird’s dainty series. Mr. 
Briscoe has, however, drawn from the great 
writer's books and not his talk——Mr. Walter 
Scott has sent us Selected Thoughts of Blaise 
Pascal, translated and edited by G. Burford 
Rawlings. Miss Rawlings has added notes with 
a liberal hand. 

Mr. Lone has issued a sixpenny edition of 
The Silent House in Pimlico.—The Romany Rye 





has been published in « pretty little volume by 
Mr. Lane, which is uniform with the edition of 
‘ Lavengro ’ recently noticed. 

WE have on our table Augusta, Empress of 
Germany, by Clara Tschudi, translated from the 
Norwegian by E. M. Cope (Sonnenschein),— 
Sounding the Ocean of Air, by A. L. Rotch 
(S.P.C.K.),—The Child, by A. F. Chamberlain 
(Scott),—A Child's First Steps in French, by A. 
Vizetelly (Pitman),—Business Arithmetic: Ele- 
mentary Stage (Pitman),—An Ingenious Method 
for Learning Rapidly and Forming Mechanically 
the Tenses of all the Irrequiar French Verbs, by 
L. Courtial (Simpkin),—Semi- Upright Writing, 
by G. C. Jarvis (Philip & Son),—TZhe Marriage 
of True Minds, by T. North (Grant Richards),— 
The Squires of Karrondale, by F. B. Evans 
(C.E.T.S.), — Leap Frog, by M. Martin 
(C.E.T.S.),—The Other One, by G. M. Hay- 
ward (Pearson), — The Crew of the Jolly 
Sandboy, by J. Hack (Wells Gardner), — 
Units in a Crowd, by M. L. Browne (C.E.T.S.), 
—The Poet's Larder, and other Stories, by 
Dollie Radford (Simpkin), — From a Bachelor 
Unele’s Diary, by Fox Russell (Bristol, Arrow- 
smith),—Commerce and Christianity, by the 
author of ‘ Life in our Villages ’ (Sonnenschein), 
—The Life and Times of St. Benedict, abridged 
by O.S.B. (Burns & Oates), — The Gospel 
according to Darwin, by Dr. W. Hutchinson 
(Kegan Paul),—and Unto You Young Men, by 
W. M. Sinclair, D.D. (Grant Richards). Among 
New Editions we have The Story of Burnt Njal, 
by the late Sir George Dasent (Grant Richards), 
—The Ascent through Christ, by E. Griftith- 
Jones (Bowden),—and Japanese Notions of Euro- 
pean Political Economy, by T. Makato (Camden, 
N.J., Love). ’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. ‘ 

Acvaghosha’s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the 

Mabayana, translated by T. Suzuki, cr. 8vo. 5/6 net. 
Banfield (F.), John Wesley, 12mo. 2/ net. 
Beet (J. A.), A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 

Romans, 8vo. 7/6 
Book of Job, Authorized Version, 4to. 7/6 net. 
Dole (C. F.), The Religion of a Gentleman, 12mo. 2/6 
Levi(A. J.), Meditatious of the Heart, lémo. 5/ 





Law. 
Roscoe (B. S.), A Digest of Cases relating to Buildings, the 
Liability of Architects, Surveyors, & , cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Americans, drawn by C. D. Gibson, oblong folio, 20/ 
Children’s Shakespeare, by E. Nesbit, illust., imp. 8vo. 5/ 
Gould (F. C. and F. H. C.), Tales told in the Zoo, imp. 8vo 6/ 
Gusman (P.), Pompei, the City, its Life and Art, translated 
by F. Simmonds and M. Jourdain, folio, 26/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Hauptmann (G.), The Coming of Peace, translated by J. 
Achurch and C. E. Wheeler, extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Rossetti (D. G.), Poems, 16mo. 2/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
Price (L. L.), A Short History of English Commerce and 
Industry, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
History and Biography. 
Bax (E. B.), Jean Paul Marat, the People’s Friend, 8vo. 10/6 
Bradley (A. G.), The Fight with France for North America, 


roy. 8vo. 15/ 

Calderwood (H.), Life of, by his Son and the Rev. D. Wood- 
side, extra cr. 8vo. 7/6 

Cundall (F.), Studies in Jamaica History, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Hare (A. J. C.), The Story of my Life, Vols. 4, 5, and 6, 31/6 

Hensman (4.), A History of Rhodesia, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hope (Lady), General Sir Arthur Cotton, his Life and Work, 
roy. 8vo. 12/ net. 

Keifer (J. W.), Slavery and Four Years of War, 2 vols. 25/ 

Raleigh (W.), Milton, cr. 8vo, ¢/ 

Rectorial Addresses to the University of Edinburgh, 1859-99, 
edited by A. Stodart-Walker, roy. 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Saintsbury (G.), A History of Criticism and Literary Taste 
in Europe: Vol. 1, Classical and Medizval Criticiem, 
8vo. 16/ net. 

Sanderson (E.), Hero Patriots of the Nineteenth Century, 6/ 

Thurston (H.), The Holy Year of Jubilee, roy. 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Wilson (H. W.), Adam Duncan, 12mo. 2/ net. 

Geography ani Travel. 

Donaldson (F.), Lepcha Land, 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Grogan (K. S.) and Sharp (A. H.), From the Cape to Cairo, 
roy. 8vo 21/ net. 

Heathcote (N.). St. Kilda, 8vo 10/4 net. 

James (H.), A Little Tour in France, 8vo. 10/ net. 

Rumney (A. W.), A Cyclist’s Note-Book, cr. 8vo. 4/ 

Wilkin (A.), Among the Berbers of Algeria, roy. 8vo. 16/ 


Philology. 
Bréal (M.), Semantics, translated by Mrs. H. Cust, cr. 8vo. 
7/6 net. 
Science. 


Barton (F. T.), The Veterinary Manual, cer. 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Dowling (A. E. P. R.), The Flora of the Sacred Nativity, 
4to. 7/6 net. 
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Golebiewski(E ), Atlas and Epitome of Diseases caused by 
Accidents, translated by P. Bailey, cr. 8vo. 17/ net. 

Headley (F. W.), Problems of Evolution, 8vo. 8/ net. 

Hoff i. H. van ’t), Lectures on Theoretical and Physical 
Chemistry, translated by Dr. R. A. Lebfeldt, Part 3, 
8vo. 7/6 net. 

Huxley (L.), Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, 
2 vols. roy. 8vo. 30/ net. 

Lummer (0.), Contributions to Photographic Optics, trans- 
lated by S. P. Thompson, 8vo. 6/ net. 

Sexton (A. H.), The Chemistry of the Materials of Engineer- 
ing, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

General Literature. 

Andersen (Hans), Fairy Tales, newly translated by H. L. 
Brekstad, 2 vols. folio, 10/ net. 

Avery (H.), Heads or Tails, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Bayly (KE. B.), Honor Greenleaf, cr, 8vo. 3/6 

Birrell (O.), Love in a Mist, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Chatterton (G. G.). Straight Shoes, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Clark (C. C. P.), The ** Machine” abolished and the People 
restored to Power, cr. 8vo. 4/ 

Cleeve (L.), Yolande the Parisienne, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Cooper (E. H.), The Monk Wins, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Cossins (G.), A Boer of To-day, cr. 8vo. #/ 

Crawford (F. M.), In the Palace of the King, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dawson (A. J.), The Story of Ronald Kestrel, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Donovau (D.), The Adventures of Tyler Tatlock, Private 
Detective, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Don Quixote of the Mancha, retold by Judge Parry, ¢/ 

Dubois (P.), Chat Wood, 18mo. 2/6 

Fletcher (J. S.), Morrison’s Machine, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Fowler (E. T.) and others, Tweity-six Ideal Stories for Girls, 
illustrated, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Green (E. E.), The Master of Fernhurst, cr. 8vo. 3/6; After 

Worcester, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Hornung (E. W.), Pe ccavi, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Kinnear (A.), Our House of Commons, its Realities and 
Romance, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Leighton (M. C.), A Napoleon of the Press, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Mathew (F.), Love of Comrades, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Meade (L. T.), Seven Maids. cr. 8vv. 6/ 

Miln(L. J.). Wooings and Weddings in Many Climes, 15/ 

Myrtle (J. H.) and Rigby (R.), Mother Goose Cooked, 2/6 

O'Byrne (W. L.), Kings and Vikings, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Partridge (W. U.), The Angel of Clay, er. 8vo. 5/ 

Reed (M.), Later Love Letters of a Musician, cr. 8vo. 7/6 

Ruby Fairy Book, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Russell (Countess), Clouds and Sunshine, roy. 16mo. 2/6 net. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), The Inner Shrine, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Upward (A.), Go!denhair and Curly head, imp. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Vanity ! by Rita, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Wilkinson (S.), War and Policy, 8vo. 15/ 

Young (F. K.), Chess Strategetics, 8vo. 12/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology, 
Ehbrhard (A.), Die altchristliche Litteratur u. ihre 
Erforschung, 1834-190: Part 1, Die vornican. Litteratur, 


1bm. 
Géttsberger (J.), 
Schrift, 4m. 40 
Sellin (&.), Studien zur Entstehung:geschichte der jiidischen 
Gemeinde nach dem babylonischen Exil, 2 vols. 10m. 
Stosch (G.), Alttestament'iche Studien: Part 5, Die Urkunden 
der Samuelsgeschichte, 2m. 50. 
Titius (A.), Die Neutestamentliche Lehre v. der Seligkeit, 
Part 4, 5m. 80. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Kunstgeschichte in Bildern: 1, Winter (F.), Das Altertum, 
10m. 50; 5, Dehio(G.), Die Kunst des 17 u. 13 Jabrh., 
10m. 50. 


Barhebriius u. seine Scholien zur Hl. 


Music. 
Liszt (F.), Lettres 4 la Princesse C. Sayn-Wittgenstein, l0fr. 
— (L.), Correspondance de Wagner et de Liszt, 2 vols. 
10fr. 
Philosophy. 
Miinsterberg (H.), Grundziige der Psychologie : Vol. 1, Die 
Prinzipien, 12m. 
Schliiter (1t.), Schopenhauers Philosophie in seinen Briefen, 


3m. 
Stiive (W.), Olympiodori in Aristotelis Meteora Commen- 
taria, lm. 
History and Biography. 
Beaurepaire (E.), La Chronique des Rues, Series 1, 3fr. 50. 
Félix-Faure (L.), Newman, sa Vie et ses (Euvres, 3fr. 50. 


Geography and Travel, 
Wissmann (Dr. v.), In den Wildnissen Afrikas u. Asiens, 


Part 1, 2m. €0. 
Philology. 
Osiander (W.), Der Hannibalweg, 8m. 
Stengel (B.), Das altfranzésische Rolandslied, Vol. 1, 12m. 
Tolkiehn (J.), Homer u. die ré6mische Poesie, 4m. 
Vondrak (W.), Altkirchenslavische Grammatik, 9m. 


Science. 
Beitrige zur Dermatologie, Festschrift fiir Dr. I. Neumann, 
36m, 

General Literature, 
Bentzon (T.), Tchelovek, 3fr. 50. 
Guy (F. de), Bédouir, 3tr. 50. 
Joliclerc (E.), Une Femme du Monde, 3fr. 50. 
Lano (P. de), Supréme Pardon, 3fr. 5v. 
Lubomirski (Prince), L’Echelle de Jacob, 6fr. 
Maindron (M.), Blaneador l’Avantageux, 3fr. 50. 
Montégut (M.), La Fraude, 3fr. 50. 
Nargay (P. de), La Bossue, 3fr. 50. 
Raulin (G. de), Rasqueux, 3fr. 50. 
Rodenbach (G.), Le Rouet des Brumes, 3fr. 50. 








NAVAL PHRASEOLOGY. 
22, Wilton Street, S.W., Oct. 26, 1900. 
ATTENTION has been directed to a supposed 
error in seamanship, or, at any rate, in the use 
of nautical phraseology, in an order which 
Marryat represents as having been given by 








the captain of the Belle Susanne when escaping 
from an English frigate (‘The King’s Own,’ 
chap. xiii.). The order as printed is as follows : 
‘* Hoist away the jib-sheet to windward.” As 
printed the sentence is ridiculous. It is prac- 
tically certain that Marryat, in writing it, put 
a dash or long stroke where the printer has put 
a hyphen, viz, between ‘‘jib” and ‘‘ sheet.” 
The printer’s action was, no doubt, due to the 
ineradicable conviction of a landsman that a 
‘*sheet” is not a rope, but a sail. If printed 
correctly the order would exactly represent 
what was said ; and, moreover, would be per- 
fectly right and intelligible to every seaman 
accustomed to ships under sail. I have heard 
a similar order given often, and, indeed, have 
often given it myself. The order really was, 
“Hoist away the jib ! [haul the] sheet to wind- 
ward !” The rule afloat is to reduce the number 
of words in an order as far as is consistent with 
intelligibility. A multitude of examples of this 
could be given. Marryat—it is evidence of the 
fidelity of his portraiture of sea life—wrote 
down the order exactly as it would have been 
given. ‘Hoist away the jib! [short pause] 
sheet to windward!” To mark the pause he 
put—I feel convinced—a dash or stroke. The 
odd thing is that the hyphen was allowed to 
remain when the proofs of the book were being 
corrected ; but many writers must have ex- 
perience of similar omissions. 

The printer’s crime in putting a hyphen 
where he ought to have put a dash is as 
nothing compared with the iniquity of the 
modern journalistic ‘*‘ naval experts” who will 
say ‘‘on a ship” instead of ‘‘in a ship” or 
‘‘on board a ship.” The ‘‘on” is specially 
offensive to us seamen. 

Cyprian A. G. Bripce, Vice-Admiral. 








CHRONOLOGY OF BXDA: DEATH OF KING 


ALFRED. 
Bamff, October, 1900. 


Mr. AnscomsE, in his communication to your 
issue of the 22nd ult., seems to have established 
his point, viz., that Beda began his year on 
September 24th, the Czesarean Indiction, and 
that all dates given by him that fall between 
September 23rd and January Ist in any given 
year must be adjusted to that computation. 
Thus we must put down Eadwine as having died 
in October, 632 ; Paulinus as having died Octo- 
ber 10th, 643; and the Council of Hertford as 
having met on September 24th, 672—all new 
dates. Mr. Anscombe invites examination of 
the dates of the deaths of Penda, Ealdfrith, 
Wilfrith, Nothelm, 4 lfred, thelstan, Eadred, 
and Eadwig, all having happened in the months 
of October, November, or December. From 
Penda’s case nothing can be gathered. Beda 
tells us that he died on November 15th ; for 
the year he gives us ‘‘the 13th of Oswiu.” If 
Oswiu’s reign was reckoned from the death of 
Oswald (August 5th, 642) the year would be 
654, as given by the Peterborough chronicle. 
The death of Ealdfrith, on the other hand, is 
much to the point. Bada (‘H. E.,’ v. 18) says 
that he died ‘in the year of the Incarnation 
705......the 20th year of his reign not yet com- 
pleted.” From the Worcester and Peter- 
borough chronicles we learn that his death hap- 
pened on December 14th (XIX. Kal. Jan.). 
He had succeeded Ecgfrith, who fell on 
May 20th, 685, so that if Ealdfrith had lived to 
December 14th, 705, according to our computa- 
tion, he would have reigned twenty full years 
and nearly seven months besides. Mr. Joseph 
Stevenson, feeling this discrepancy, boldly pro- 
posed to read XIX. Kal. ‘‘Jun.,” so as to make 
Ealdfrith die in May, within his twentieth year. 
But we must now hold that he died on Decem- 
ber 14th, 704. Clear confirmation of this date is 
given by the fact that Bishop Hedde, of Win- 
chester, who died on July 5th, 705 (Florence), 
died early in the reign of Ealdfrith’s son and 
successor Osred (Beda, v. 18). The rectifica- 
tion of Ealdfrith’s obit carries with it the 








rectification of the obit of Wilfrith, who 
died in the fourth year of Osred (Beda, v. 19), 
and on Friday, October 12th (Edde, c. 45), and 
so plainly in the year 708, when October 12th 
did fall on a Friday (Dom. letter A G), and not,. 
as usually given, in 709, when it fell on a 
Saturday (Dom. letter F). As Wilfrith died after 
forty-five years of episcopate (“‘post quadraginta. 
et quinque annos accepti episcopatus,” Beeda, v. 
19), it may be that the date of his consecration: 
should be put back to 653 instead of 654. 

So far Beeda. I may point out that Mr. E. W. 
Robertson had already noticed that his year 
began with the Cesarean Indiction, but he 
denied that that computation had been used by 
later chroniclers (‘ Historical Essays,’ 82). 

From the dates of Nothelm nothing in point. 
seems to come out ; he was consecrated in 73> 
and died in 739 (Beda, ‘Cont. M. H. B.’), 
Symeon adding ‘‘ post iv annos,” and William 
of Malmesbury giving him five years without 
any date. To Florence we owe the day of his 
death, given as October 17th (XVI. Kal. Nov.), 
but he gives it under 741, an impossible year, 
as Nothelm’s successor signs in 740. Again, 
Nothelm is said to have passed away in the 
fifteenth year of Eadberht, King of Kent (Had- 
dan and Stubbs, ‘Conc.,’ iii. 335), who began to 
reign April 23rd, 725 (Breda, v. 23), so that 
Nothelm must have passed away April, 739-40. 
On the whole, there is nothing here to induce 
us to read the 735 or the 739 of the so-called 
Continuator of Breda as 734 or 738. 

The case of Atlfred's death is an exciting one- 
on the face of it, as, to pass over the question 
of the actual day of the month, he certainly died 
in October, the A.-S. chroniclers apparently 
giving the year as 901, which admittedly must 
be read as=900. But their dating of the event: 
under the year 901 has been shown to be due to 
the misplacement of a marginal date, so that the 
testimony of the original is really in favour of 900; 
and for that date I contended in your columns 
in 1898, as against the year 899 supported by 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson. But the question, 
When did that year 900 begin? having now 
been raised, I must admit that if it should 
appear that the author of the primary basis of 
the Winchester Chronicle and the charters of 
the early tenth century began their years on 
September 24th, while Symeon, or the Northern 
writers followed by him, began their years at 
Christmas or the New Year, then all the chro- 
nological difticulties connected with the king’s 
death will vanish, and it will become clear that 
he died in October, 899, as alleged three times 
over by Symeon, after a reign of twenty-eight 
and a half years from April 23rd, 871. We 
shall then be able to accept the statement of 
‘Ethelweard that Eadweard the Elder was 
crowned on Whit Sunday, June 8th, 900; as 
also that of the two charters on which I relied 
(‘ Cod. Dip.,’ Nos. 1076, 1077), that Ailfred died 
and his son *‘took the kingdom” within that 
same current year 900. The year must have 
run September 24th, 899-September 23rd, 900. 
The dates of the three following reigns can be 
harmonized with this view, and, in fact, they 
give it distinct confirmation. The Cotton MS. 
Tib. A. III. gives the length of the reign of 
Eadweard the Elder as twenty-four years ; and 
Florence makes him die in his twenty-fourth 
year, namely, in the year 924, as he and the 
majority of the chronicles give it. But if the 
king died late in the year, and the original 
authority on whom the later writers founded 
began his year on September 24th, he would 
have died late in 923. Passing on to Atthel- 
stan’s reign and his charters, one tells us that 
March 23rd, 931, fell in his seventh year 
(‘C. D.,’ No. 1102), so that his reign must have 
begun before March, 924. Another charter 
places November 12th, 931, also in his seventh 
year, taking us back to November, 924. But. 
if we may read that as = 923, we get there the 
time of the death of Eadweard, just twenty- 
four years from October, 899. A®thelstan him- 
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self died October 27th, 940; reading that as 
= 939, we get exactly the well-known datum of 
‘* forty winters less one night” from A‘lfred’s 
death. His brother and successor Eadmund 
signs in 940, ‘“‘primo anno.” But that is 
not inconsistent with an accession late in 
939. So far we have only yot an harmonious 
series of interdependent dates without any fixed 
point to rest upon. But we get one with the 
death of Eidmund, who was stabbed to death 
on May 26th, 946. after a reign of six years and 
a half (‘Chronn.,’ A, B, C, and D), thus taking 
us back to the autumn of our 839. Florence, 
adjusting the length of the reign to the years as 
‘he understood them, cuts it down to five years 
and seven months, so as to make it begin in the 
October, 940, of his computation. 

With the reign of Eadred the Cesarean Indic- 
‘tion seems to have been abandoned. He was 
hallowed on August 16th, 946, and he died on 
November 23rd, 955, after a reign of nine years 
and a half (‘Chronn.,’ A and F, and Florence). 
‘That implies a November, 955, according to our 
computation. Eadwig, his successor, signs in 
‘955, no day or Indiction given, but as at the 
very beginning of his reign (‘‘ nuperrime rex,” 
‘Cod. Dipl.,’ No. 436). But he also signs in 
956 as ‘‘anno primo ” (No. 440, Ind. xiv.) ; and 
May 9th, 957, ‘‘ anno secundo” (No. 465) ; and 
again, May 17th, 959, ‘‘anno quarto” (No. 1224), 
so that the reign must have begun in November 
or December, 955, according to our computation. 
Eadgar, the next in succession, had been elected 
King of Mercia before his brother's death ; but 
he signs, evidently as king of all England, in 
‘960, as ‘anno v. ” (No. 1252). 

There I must leave the matter. It appears to 
ane that if we take the obits from that of Alfred 
to that of Eadmund as given with years begin- 
ning with the Cesarean Indiction we get a har- 
mony not yet attained to. Why a change should 
‘have taken place in the time of Eadred I cannot 
‘say, unless it was due to the king’s friend 
St. Dunstan, who acted as his secretary and 
penned some of his charters. The later com- 
putation of the chroniclers I take to have been 
from Christmas. J. H. Ramsay. 








THE RIGHT HON. F. MAX MULLER. 


Frieprich Max Mtcver was born at Dessau 
on December 6th, 1823. His father was the 
poet Wilhelm Miiller, many of whose songs 
have been immortalized by Schubert’s settings. 
With Carl Maria von Weber as godfather, he 
was at first, as he tells us, ‘* destined to become 
@ musician,” but Mendelssohn advised him to 
‘“*keep to Greek and Latin.” His education 
was at schools in Dessau and in Leipzig and at 
the Universities of Leipzig and Berlin, where 
he graduated in 1843. His teachers in Oriental 
languages were Fleischer for Arabic and Persian, 
and Brockhaus and Bopp for Sanskrit. In 1844 
ihe began his literary work by a translation of 
the ‘ Hitopades’a,’ now well known as a be- 
ginner’s book, but then ‘‘zum ersten Male in 
das Deutsche iibersetzt.” In the following 
year he visited Paris, where Eugéne Burnouf 
suggested to him what was to prove his charac- 
teristic life-work, the edition of the ‘ Rigveda’ 
with commentary. Proceeding to England in 
1846 for the study of MSS. in the Bodleian and 
the East India Company’s house, he obtained 
the sanction of the Company to the publication 
of the ‘ Rigveda.” The persons mainly instru- 
mental in arranging this were Prof. H. H. 
Wilson, then the Company’s librarian, and 
Miiller’s great friend and patron Bunsen. With 
the diplomatist his relations continued to be 
intimate; it has been even said that Miiller 
long cherished himself aspirations for a similar 
eareer. In 1848 he removed to Oxford, 
where the ‘Rigveda’ was to be printed 
(vol. i., 1849; second edition, 1890-2). In 
the years 1850-58 we find him successively 
at Oxford Deputy Taylorian Professor, invited 
to lecture in comparative philology, Hono- 





rary M.A. (Christ Church), Taylorian Pro- 
fessor, Curator of the Bodleian, and Fellow of 
All Souls’. In 1860 came a check to his 
academic progress in his rejection for the Chair 
of Sanskrit. He seems to have felt this keenly, 
even up to recent years, and it is said he would 
never meet with the successful candidate on 
friendly terms. Much has been written about 
the obtuseness of the Oxford electors on this 
occasion ; but it must never be forgotten that 
in a difficult study offering a career already too 
restricted, if we give our best appointments to 
foreigners, we discourage the study of the 
subject by our own countrymen. And is it 
certain that Berlin or Paris would have acted 
otherwise in analogous circumstances ? In 1868, 
however, he accepted the Chair of Comparative 
Philology then established. In 1872 he was 
offered the Chair of Sanskrit at Strasbourg, 
which he declined, but gave some lectures. 
On his offering in 1875 to resign his chair and 
a portion of his salary, the University appointed 
Mr. Sayce his deputy. About the same time, 
with the help of the University and of the 
Indian Government, he started the great series 
of Oriental translations the ‘‘Sacred Books of 
the East,” of which he was general editor, 
contributing some volumes, or portions of 
volumes, himself. His selection of works and 
translations was on the whole very good, but, 
a man of considerable skill in English style, he 
sometimes rather failed in his editorial duty of 
revising the style of his foreign contributors. 
Still the series remains as one of the finest monu- 
ments of his practical wisdom and power of 
organization. 

About this time, also, we find him attaining 
great success as a lecturer both.at the Royal 
Institution and, notably as the first Hibbert 
Lecturer (1878), in the Westminster Chapter- 
house. Many of his most popular works were 
originally reprinted lectures: e.g., ‘The Science 
of Language’ (1861-64) ; ‘Introduction to the 
Science of Religion’ (1873) ; Gifford Lectures 
(four courses, 1888, &c.). His popular essays 
were collected in ‘Chips from a German Work- 
shop’ (1865-75). Apart from his greatest work, 
the edition of the ‘ Rigveda’ already mentioned, 
thanks of scholars are also merited by the series 
which he helped to start ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia.”’ 
His ‘History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature’ 
(1859) retained its value for many years. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the useful series 
‘* Sacred Books of the Buddhists,” which one of 
his friendly ‘‘ crowned heads” (H.M. the King 
of Siam) recently enabled him to start, will not 
be now allowed to fall through. Amongst 
honours conferred on him the following may be 
mentioned: Presidency of Orientalists’ Congress 
in London, 1892; Privy Councillorship (1896). 
He was a member of the French Institute and 
of several other foreign learned bodies. 

To do precise justice to Max Miiller as a 
scholar is not easy. His genial manner as a 
lecturer, his clear style as a writer, made for 
him a host of devout admirers forty years ago 
amongst the thoughtful public of this country, 
while in India his name for a long term of years 
has been one to conjure with, and some of his 
quite recent essays show a sympathy and just 
appreciation of native character from which most 
Anglo-Indians may learn something. Con- 
sequently, although he himself derided ‘‘ Mezzo- 
fantiasis,” many of the admiring public credited 
him with linguistic gifts far surpassing those 
of the great cardinal, and some of the notices in 
the daily papers this week have shown that the 
idea survives among journalists, On the other 
hand, the severe condemnation which he re- 
ceived from equals in his own and kindred lines 
of research is hard to explain away. Even if 
one grants that his- attitude towards’ fellow- 
scholars left something at times to be desired, 
Orientalists at least know that one can hardly 
brush aside the views of men like Béhtlingk or 
of Whitney (each of whom devoted a separate 
work todetailed refutation of Miiller’s statements) 





as mere diatribes of disappointed rivals. Some- 
thing, no doubt, was due to the unprogressive 
nature of his scholarship. This may be seen in 
observing his attitude, uncompromising to the 
last, towards the anthropological school in their 
contribution to Vedic interpretation. Contrast 
this with a recent dictum of Prof. Oldenberg, his 
friend and coadjutor in Vedic translations, who 
has characterized this contribution as ‘‘eine 
Entdeckung héchster Bedeutung.” So, too, in 
the realms of thought and mind most specialists 
consider that he overrated the influence of lan- 
guage. One of his greatest merits was the clear, 
lucid, even captivating style in which he clothed 
his thoughts. He could make a dull subject 
interesting where many of his detractors only 
made an interesting subject dull. 

In later days he sacrificed too much time to 
the production of merely popular books. Thus 
in 1882-3 he published his Cambridge lectures 
under the title ‘India: what can it Teach Us?’ 
Fascinating in style, just as the lectures were 
pleasant to listen to, it contained much to in- 
terest scholars at the time, even though one of 
its main theses, the ‘ Renaissance of Sanskrit 
Literature in the Sixth Century,’ has now gone 
the way of many other theories. Yet in the 
edition of 1892 he actually suppressed one of 
the really valuable appendices containing ex- 
tracts from an unpublished Sanskrit work. 

To his great life-work, the publication of 
the ‘ Rigveda’ with its commentary, reference 
has been already made. Few but those who have 
tried to establish a critical text in an unexplored 
literature can realize what it must have been to 
edit the hymns with Sayana in the forties. If 
the late Dr. Peterson found in 1892 much to 
correct, he also found at times that new MSS. 
had verified Miiller’s conjectures. As to the 
translations of the hymns, the actual versions, 
disappointingly few, are eloquent and carefully 
thought out; but the justiticatory matter cer- 
tainly errs on the side of that ‘‘ excessive pro- 
lixity” which even the Hindus profess to dis- 
countenance. To reprint in 1869 a version like 
that of Langlois, admittedly ‘‘ fantaisiste,” was 
to admit mere ‘‘ padding.” Yet scholars cannot 
afford to despise his popular works. Take, for 
instance, his books on comparative religion. We 
are not, asa nation, lacking in interest in religion ; 
but where amongst us is academical teaching in 
comparative theology to be found ? and where 
a periodical like the Revue de l’Histoire des 
Religions or its German contemporary? The 
British public often need a good deal of effective 
popular writing before they grasp an idea. Still 
more important was Miiller’s persistent advo- 
cacy of the need of State and academic aid in 
practically teaching the languages of the East, 
the absence of which in London is a crying 
scandal when we see what is done in the 
capitals of the other great Powers. He was 
not a good examiner, yet he did something to 
improve the examinations for the India Civil 
Service, and there is still room for improvement. 
It is just in spheres like these that his loss will 
most be felt. He was both a scholar and a man 
of the world, and as such undoubtedly gained 
considerable social influence. This he used for 
the advancement of learning, whether address- 
ing ‘‘ crowned heads or beggars.” He naturally 
preferred the former as an audience. Of his 
private life two virtues call for special mention 
—he was a gracious and genial host and a clear 
and marvellously prompt correspondent. His 
was the life of a man who found time for every- 
thing. Cecit BENDALL. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ DUDE.” 


My friend Mr. Thomas A. Janvier tells me 
that the current American pronunciation makes 
dude rhyme with nude, and that he has never 
heard the word pronounced otherwise. Thus 
the American pronunciation is the same as the 
English. Does not this fact show that Prof. 
Skeat’s proposed etymology is inadmissible ? 
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If we assume that the hypothetical Low German 
dutt or dutte reached the American journalist 
orally, he would have heard something between 
doodt and diidt, nothing that he could have 
noted down asdude. If, on the other hand, the 
word was introduced into print by a German, 
whence the orthography with a d instead of a ¢ 
or tt? In view of Mr. Janvier’s statement, my 
suggestion as to some possible connexion between 
doodle and dude of course falls to the ground. 
ALFRED Nott. 








A RECLAMATION. 
University of Michigan, October 16, 1900. 

My attention has recently been called to an 
edition of George Henry Lewes’s ‘ Principles of 
Success in Literature,’ published by Walter 
Scott, London, in the ‘Scott Library.” It pur- 
ports to be edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by Mr. T. Sharper Knowlson. I beg 
leave to say that the text and notes of this 
edition, with the exception of four notes, are 
taken without material change from an edition 
of the ‘ Principles’ prepared by me for Messrs. 
Allyn & Bacon, publishers, of Boston. The only 
credit to which apparently I am entitled, in 
Mr. Knowlson’s eyes, is given in a foot-note to 
his introduction as follows: ‘‘I am also in- 
debted to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s article in the 
‘Nat. Dict. of Biography,’ to Mathilde Blind’s 
‘George Eliot,’ and to Prof. F. N. Scott, of the 
University of Michigan.” 

I should pass Mr. Knowlson’s conveyance 
over in silence were it not that the text and 
the notes which he has printed as his embody 
certain individual judgments and opinions for 
which I should not like Mr. Knowlson or any- 
body else, except myself, to be held responsible. 

Frev Newton Scort. 








Literary Ghossip. 

Mr. Murray will shortly publish a volume 
on the war written by Major 8. L. Norris, 
of the Royal Engineers. The book, a 
military retrospect of the campaign until 
the relief of Ladysmith, is an attempt to 
review the causes of the war historically, 
to consider the forces engaged and their 
methods of fighting, and to give an account 
of the campaign so far as it was not directed 
by Lord Roberts in person. There will be 
plans in the volume. 

Tue pleasant article on Charles Lamb in 
the new number of the Quarterly is under- 
stood to be by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

Mr. AvcustinE Brrrewt will contribute 
to the Zimes supplement to the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica’ a review of the career of 
the late Lord Chief Justice. 

One of the most charming of the illus- 
trated books published in the sixties was 
the series of ‘ Parables of our Lord,’ with 

lates by Sir John Millais, engraved by 
Dalziel, 1864. This has now become a 
scarce book, and is apparently not even 
sufficiently known to be ‘“‘collected.” A 
“loose copy,” with a similar example of 
another book, was sold at Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson’s on Thursday week for 1/. 38s. We 
do not find any record of a previous copy 
having been sold at auction. It may be 
mentioned that one of the original drawings 
reproduced in this book, ‘The Pearl of 
Great Price,’ realized fifty-one guineas at the 
H. Virtue Tebbs sale last season, and is 
now in the British Museum. 

Mr. W. H. Witxrns is engaged upon a 
history of Caroline of Anspach (consort of 


man. Mr. Wilkins has recently returned 
from visiting Anspach, Berlin, ani Hanover, 
where he has found unpublished MSS. with 
reference to the queen, which will be incor- 
porated in his book. 

Tue Rev. J. E. Sheppard, Sub-Dean of 
the Chapel Royal, who wrote ‘ Memorials 
of St. James’s Palace’ a few years ago, is 
engaged upon a history of Whitehall. 

THERE are an unusually large number of 
women students at Oxford this term, eighty- 
two having already registered in the books 
of the Association. The library founded in 
memory of the late Prof. Nettleship is in- 
creasing in size and developing in utility, 
and it is hoped shortly to open a reading- 
room in connexion with it in the Clarendon 
Building. 

Mr. Astor’s gift of 10,000/. to the Cam- 
bridge University Benefaction Fund raises 
the total amount received by the University, 
since the Duke of Devonshire’s appeal for a 
minimum of half a million sterling, to 
82,0002. 

Amoncst the most recent educational 
appeals for endowment funds may be men- 
tioned those of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds (not yet formally announced), and 
the Swansea Training College. 

Ir had been generally understood that 
the Dundee University College was relieved 
from the incubus of litigation when the 
Court of St. Andrews University declined, 
at the time, to appeal against the last 
decision in the Scottish Court of Session in 
1897, and subsequently endowed the Dun- 
dee medical chairs. It will be heard with 
surprise and regret that after all an appeal 
was entered against the decision in question, 
and that proceedings in the action are still 
pending. 

Tue resignation by Mr. W. Rathbone of 
his position as President of the Court of 
Governors of Bangor University College 
has been followed by the election of Lord 
Kenyon in his stead. 

Tu College of Preceptors has decided to 
hold a winter meeting for teachers and 
others during the first fortnight of January. 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon, Assistant-Keeper of 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, has 
been appointed Sandars Reader in Biblio- 
graphy at Cambridge. In the same uni- 
versity Dr. Haddon has been appointed 
Lecturer in Ethnology for a period of five 
years. 

In connexion with the announcement of 
Dr. A. W. Ward’s election as Master of 
Peterhouse, it may be remarked than an 
appointment which is generally recognized 
as strengthening the Cambridge history 
school will necessarily prove a corre- 
sponding loss to the school of history 
which may one day flourish in the new 
University of London. As President of 
the Royal Historical Society Dr. Ward has 
taken a very active interest in promoting 
the scientific pursuit of historical studies in 
this direction, and his recent appeal to his- 
torical scholars has, we believe, met with a 
remarkably favourable reception both in this 
country and abroad. 

Messrs. Smitu, Exper & Co. will publish 
on November 15th a new novel entitled ‘A 
Daughter of the Fields,’ by Katharine 


St. Peter’s Magazine in this country, and in 
Donahue’s Magazine in America, under the 
name of ‘The Hand of the Crusader,’ but it 
has been largely rewritten and expanded for 
publication in book form. 

Mr. W. S. Litty’s new book ‘A Year of 
Life’ will be issued next week. 

Mrs. FrerricratH- KrorKker writes from 
Cedar Lodge, Honor Oak Road, Forest 
Hill, §.E. :— 

‘‘Being engaged on an English memoir of 

my late father, Ferdinand Freiligrath, I should be 
greatly indebted to any one possessing letters 
from him to kindly let me see the same. I 
should return any such letters at once after 
inspection. May I ask you to kindly insert my 
request in your valuable paper ?” 
The memoir will especially treat of Freili- 
grath’s long stay in England, for which 
Mrs. Kroeker possesses much material in 
hitherto unpublished correspondence of his 
English and American friends, Lord Lytton, 
Lord Houghton, and many others. 

Messrs. Parker & Co. have removed 
from Southampton Street to Bedford Street, 
Strand. 

Ir is sincerely to be hoped that M. Emile 
Picot—who did so much to render the recent 
Congress of Librarians at Paris a pleasant 
success—will republish in book form the 
series of articles which he is contributing to 
the Revue des Bibliothéques. These articles 
are characterized by wide bibliographical 
knowledge; many of the facts have never 
before been brought together, and supply 
deficiencies in the ordinary works of refer- 
ence. Not only does M. Picot insert biblio- 
graphical details of each work cited, but, 
when the works are known to exist in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, British Museum, 
and other great libraries, they are duly 
mentioned, and often with the press-marks. 

Mr. Joun AnveErson’s Catalogue of the 
first part (American literature and American 
plays) of the late Mr. Thomas J. McKee’s 
library (described in the Atheneum of 
August 11th) has just been issued, and 
is not only a handsome volume, but a con- 
siderable contribution to American biblio- 
graphy. Every single book forms a “ lot.” 
The Edgar A. Poe series is probably the 
finest that has ever appeared in the market, 
and two of them, the New Mirror of Litera- 
ture, 1843-4, and the Broadway Journal, 
1845-6, were Poe’s own copies; there is 
also one of the three known copies of Poe’s 
‘Tamerlane,’ 1827. The facsimiles of the 
various title-pages of some of the rarest 
lots are skilfully done. The 1,282 lots will 
be sold at 34, West Thirtieth Street, New 
York, on November 22nd and 23rd, there 
being two “sessions” each day. 

Mr. Puitie MENNELL is preparing for 
next year a new edition of his ‘ Dictionary 
of Australasian Biography.’ Events move 
fast in Australia, and new men have come 
to the front since the work appeared, but 
Mr. Mennell will have some difficulty in 
guessing who will form the Opposition and 
the second Cabinet of the Commonwealth, , 
Tue Library Journal of New York says 
that the New York Library Association pro- 
poses to centralize its activities hereafter in 
a ‘library week ” at Lake Placid, either in 
the last week in September or the first 
week in October, and to make its local 








George II.) and her time, which, when com- 
pleted, will be published by Messrs. Long- 





Tynan. The story appeared serially in 
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a district conference each year in the ten or 
more library districts into which it is pro- 
posed to divide the state. It will, therefore, 
withdraw from direct participation in the 
joint meeting hitherto held by the New 

ork Library Club and the State Associa- 
tion. 

Tue decease is announced on Saturday 
last of Father Palmer, who wrote a ‘Life 
of Cardinal Howard,’ and published sundry 
— on the history of the Dominicans in 

ngland. 

We also learn the death of M. F. 
Godet, the veteran Swiss theologian, whose 
commentaries on the Gospels of St. Luke 
and St. John and on some of St. Paul’s 
Epistles are well known, some of them 
having been translated into English and 
German, as has his ‘Introduction au 
Nouveau Testament.’ 

Mr. Barry O’Brien, who is writing the 
life of the late Lord Chief Justice, appeals 
for help in the way of letters and other 
materials. 

We note the issue of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Education, Ireland, 
Appendix to the 66th Report, Section I. 
(10d.), Section LV. (4d.); Board of Educa- 
tion, Explanatory Statement on Draft Order 
in Council (4$d.); and the Report of the 
Local Government Board for 1899-1900 (5s.). 








SCIENCE 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Newton's Laws of Motion, by P. G. Tait, 
Sec. R.S.E. (Black), contains an exceedingly 
clear summary (in fifty-two pages) of the lead- 
ing principles of what is commonly called 
**mechanics.”” The first half treats of the 
geometry of motion. The second, or dynamical 
half, starts from Newton’s laws of motion, and 
discusses the principles cf statics and kinetics. 
The purpose of the book, as stated in the pre- 
face, is to furnish students with the means of 
preparing themselves for attendance on a course 
of lectures, and to relieve them from the neces- 
sity of note-taking :— 

“There is, perhaps, no more striking example of 

the development of misdirected zeal into a per- 
nicious habit than that which is lavishly furnished 
by the practice of ‘ taking notes.’ ” 
In addition to the subjects usually included in 
elementary manuals, we find expositions of the 
first principles of stress and strain, and some 
important propositions in attraction. To those 
who are not familiar with other works by Prof. 
Tait it may be interesting to know that, while 
accepting the objective reality of matter and 
energy, he regards ‘‘force” as purely sub- 
jective—an anthropomorphic conception of the 
vector-acceleration of mass. 

The Student's Dynamics, comprising Statics 
and Kinetics. By G. M. Minchin, F.R.S. 
(Bell & Sons.)—We are quite of the author’s 
opinion as to the importance, especially at the 
beginning, of arithmetical examples; but, pre- 
cisely because we think these concrete illustra- 
tions so useful to the beginner, we are doubtful 
as to the advisability of mixing up statical and 
dynamical problems at the very outset, Forces 
in equilibrium are much more easily exhibited 
to the eye. Later on, when the student has 
made some progress in both branches, he will 
experience little difficulty in grasping the idea 
that statics and kinetics are, after all, but dif- 
ferent manifestations of the same dynamical 
principles. But, however we may differ from 
the author upon this point, we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending his volume as an excellent 
text-book upon the subject of whichit treats. The 





student is supposed to start with a knowledge 
of the simple properties of the sine, cosine, and 
tangent in trigonometry. This, with a little 
algebra, is all he needs; but he cannot easily 
get on with less. For this reason we cordially 
endorse the following extract from his preface : 

“In inviting students to commence the study 
of dynamics without this slender trigonometrical 
foundation [i.¢., knowledge of the sine, cosine, and 
tangent]. the University of London has, in my 
opinion, made a most unfortunate mistake. What 
can a student really know about resolving or com- 
pounding forces, or taking moments, if he does not 
know what a cosine means? Examiners laugh at 
this attempt to proceed without the elements of 
Trigonometry, and are sometimes at their wit’s end 
to avoid setting questions which violate this incon- 
venient restriction, If the system is radically un- 
sound—as I have no doubt that it is—it will be 
readily seen that large examining bodies, in adopt- 
ing it, are exercising an evil influence on the school 
teaching of the country.” 

Elementary Dynamics. By W. M. Baker. 
(Bell & Sons.)—We find little to say about this 
work. It is expressly written with a view to 
examinations, and especially for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst candidates. Everything is sacrificed 
to the mark-winning interests of the student. 
There is no discussion of first principles ; 
nothing but cut-and-dried definitions, with the 
briefest appeals to concrete examples in illustra- 
tion of their meaning. But there are several 
examples worked out with appropriate diagrams 
in illustration of rules and formule ; and there 
is an abundance of more or less similar problems 
as exercises for the student. The book appears 
to be well adapted for its purpose ; and yet, 
from the higher educational point of view, we 
cannot praise it. For this the author is not to 
blame ; so long as examinations are conducted 
on present lines, so long will such ephemeral 
text-books be bought in preference to works of 
more permanent value. 


The Contents of the Fifth and Sixth Books of 
Euclid, Arranged and Explained. By M. J. M. 
Hill, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—Mr. Hill’s exposition of the essential 
propositions in the sixth book of Euclid is clear 
and satisfactory, but we cannot say so much for 
his manner of expounding the principles of 
Euclid’s fifth. His scalar method of explaining 
proportion in the case of incommensurables is 
logically rigorous, but we have read other 
methods equally rigorous and far simpler. The 
neatest of these is founded on the following 
definition of proportion: A has the same ratio 
to B that C has to D when, for all integral 
values of n (0, 1, 2, 3, &.), A contains the $n 
of B as many times (not necessarily without a 
remainder) as C contains the $n of D. The 
measures appealed to (1. 4. }, 4, &c.), being 
thus limited to those found by a process of con- 
tinual bisection, can be all constructed without 
departing from Euclid’s postulates. Another 
definition, applicable (like the preceding) to 
commensurables and incommensurables, is the 
following: A has the same ratio to B that C 
has to D when nA (for all integral values of m) 
contains B as many times (not necessarily with- 
out a remainder) as nC contains D. But this 
definition (like Euclid’s) is open to the objec- 
tion that it involves the consideration of angles 
greater than four right angles, a class of magni- 
tudes which Euclid does not recognize else- 
where. This objection does not apply to the 
following definition, which we have also seen 
proposed : If the process of finding the greatest 
common measure of A and B, however far we 
carry it, leads to the same continued fraction 
as the process of finding the greatest common 
measure of C and D, then A has the same ratio 
to B that C has to D. Mr. Hill rightly calls 
attention to the importance of clearly under- 
standing the nature of compound ratio and its 
connexion with an arithmetical or algebraic 
product. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy, by Alfred 
Earl (Arnold), contains a good deal of informa- 





tion in an attractive form on a variety of topics, 
including physics, chemistry, roof trusses, 
bridges, vibrations of wires and air columns, 
refraction of light, the spectroscope, inter- 
ference, and diffraction gratings. The state- 
ments made are for the most part fairly accurate, 
but the definition of ‘‘ elasticity ” needs revision, 
and the laws of vibrating strings are by mistake 
imputed to rods. 

Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners, by 
H. E. Hadley (Macmillan & Co.), is a sensible, 
unpretentious book, describing a number of 
instructive experiments with rough apparatus, 
and introducing the reader in a very practical 
way to lines of force, equipotential surfaces, 
and other important conceptions of modern 
physics. Among its specialities may be men- 
tioned a full account of the mode of performing 
Volta’s experiment on contact electricity. 


Elementary Physics and Chemistry. Second 
Stage. By R. A. Gregory and A. T. Simmons. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This little book is the 
second of three containing a course of experi- 
mental work on the elements of physics and 
chemistry, suitable for use in the upper forms 
of elementary schools, the lower forms of 
secondary schools, and for evening continuation 
schools. The present volume deals with evapo- 
ration, distillation, moisture in the air, some of 
the physical properties of water, and rather 
fully with the measurement of heat and with 
heat capacity and specific heat, the principles of 
which are clearly set forth. The chemistry is. 
devoted to oxygen and the results of oxidation 
and combustion. Examples are taken from 
phenomena of common experience, and from 
these, through other fairly simple experiments, 
the demonstration of the underlying principles. 
is led up to. This is the best way of developing 
an intelligent interest in the science of every- 
day life, and the authors of these small volumes. 
deserve to be successful in their effurts. 


Optics: a Manual for Students, by A. S. 
Percival (Macmillan & Co.), is designed pri- 
marily for the use of ophthalmic students, and 
its last chapter contains a full specification of 
the optical constants of the human eye—from. 
Helmholtz and Landolt—with directions for the 
use of the ophthalmoscope. The introductory 
chapter consists of a popular exposition of the- 
conception of luminous waves, with applications. 
to the most obvious phenomena of light ; and 
succeeding chapters deal with most of the- 
subjects included. in ordinary treatises on geo- 
metrical optics, the explanations being very full 
and popular as compared with the usual cut-and- 
dried style. Aberration of lenses and mirrors, 
focal lines, distortion and curvature of images,. 
forms and lengths of caustics, receive a large- 
share of attention ; and a chapter is devoted to 
the cardinal points of a system of lenses, The- 
language is sometimes a little wanting in 
scholarly precision. The first definition given 
of ‘‘principal points” (p. 253) would apply to 
any pair of conjugate points; and two pages 
later the first principal plane is said to form an 
image, and the second principal plane to be an. 
image, the meaning being that the images men- 
tioned are formed in these planes. There is no: 
index, and we have searched the table of con- 
tents in vain for ‘‘the effect of a decentred 
lens” to which attention is called in the pre- 
face. The book on the whole appears to be- 
exceedingly well adapted to its purpose. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

We have received the Thirty-fourth Report. 
of the Board of Visitors of the Melbourne 
Observatory, together with the Report of the- 
Government Astronomer (Mr. P. Baracchi, 
F.R.A.S.) for the period from March Ist, 1899, 
to March 3lst, 1900. The most noticeable- 
point in the former is that the director, although 
fully discharging all the duties of his office, and, 
in addition, carrying out much valuable research 
work, has not yet received his full official title- 
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or that increase of stipend which should accom- 
pany his higher position. The Chairman of 
the Board, we may remark, is Mr. Ellery, who 
had been for so many years the Government 
Astronomer himself. Mr. Baracchi narrates the 
subjects to which the energies of the Observatory 
have been devoted during the term covered by 
the report, as well as the improvements effected 
in the buildings and grounds. The meridian 
observations with the transit-circle comprise, 
besides clock-stars and azimuth-stars, a number 
of zodiacal stars selected by Dr. Gill as com- 
parison stars for the Cape heliometer observa- 
tions of the major exterior planets at opposi- 
tion, which have been observed at Melbourne 
at his request, and more than a thousand stars 
selected from the plates of the ‘ Astrographic 
Catalogue’ to serve as fundamental stars for the 
reduction of those plates. The operations for 
the Australian section of this great work 
have indeed occupied a large portion of 
the time of the Observatory, and have 
been carried on in concert with those by 
Mr. H. C. Russell, Government Astronomer of 
New South Wales, at Sydney. The great tele- 
scope and the equatorials were not employed 
for any systematic work, but used from time to 
time for examination of comets and planets. A 
similar remark may be made of the photo- 
heliograph, with which sun-pictures were ob- 
tained only on special occasions of solar spots. 
The time service and the meteorological and 
magnetical observations were continued with all 
accustomed regularity, as well as the measure- 
ment of the magnetic curves recorded during 
past years. The number of stations in the 
colony from which meteorological returns are 
received and tabulated amounts to no fewer than 
651. On September 29th, 1899, signals were 
exchanged with the Perth Observatory in West 
Australia for determination of difference of 
jongitude. 

We have also received the ninth part of 
Astronomical Observations and Researches made 
at Dunsink, the Observatory of Trinity College, 
Dublin, under the superintendence of Prof. Joly. 
It contains the mean places of 321 stars, de- 
duced from observations obtained with the 
meridian circle, together with the separate 
results. Of these stars 203 are stars of reference 
for fifty objects selected from Dr. Dreyer’s New 
General Catalogue; the remainder have been 
observed at the request of Dr. Gill, and are 
taken from his list of ‘Heliometer Comparison 
Stars, 1898-1900.’ 





THE LAND OF PARROTS, OR GONNEVILLE’S 
LAND. 
Findon, Oct. 30, 1990. 

In your short notice of my abbreviated paper 
on Gonneville’s so-called Land of Parrots you 
have, unwittingly, passed over without comment 
one of my chief points—indeed, the principal 
one, viz., my grave doubt as to the authenticity 
-of the complete record of Gonneville’s voyage 
(p. 593). M. d’Avezac’s theory is only dis- 
cussed afterwards (p. 594) on my assumption, 
for the sake of argument, that the Marquis de 
Paulmy’s MS. (of a date supposed to be circa 
1648) may possibly be a true copy of the long- 
lost document, alleged to have been drawn up in 
1505—more than a hundred years previously. 

You state that my views as to Gonneville’s 
having reached Madagascar are not likely to 
meet with general acceptance ; but I believe I 
am right in stating that the latest and most 
authoritative French writers on the geography 
and history of Madagascar are quite inclined to 
agree with the line of argument I have taken up 
-on this subject. 

It is now thirty years since M. d’Avezac’s 
‘Relation Authentique du Voyage du Capitaine 
de Gonneville’ was published by Challamel ; 
but we shall soon have an opportunity of seeing 
the latest French opinion on the locality of the 
‘* Terre des Perroquets ” in the forthcoming pre- 


Ouvrages relatifs 4 Madagascar depuis sa Dé- 
couverte en 1500 jusqu’en 1800.’ This important 
work, which I have not seen announced in the 
Atheneum, will occupy some ten volumes or 
more, and its publication, under the auspices of 
the Union Coloniale Frangaise, is directed by 
M. Alfred Grandidier, M. Froidevaux, and M. 
G. Grandidier. In the third chapter of this 
first volume the question, ‘‘Le Capitaine de 
Gonneville a-t-il abordé & Madagascar (1503) ?” 
will be fully discussed, and I confidently look 
forward to seeing my provisional theory adopted 
and confirmed by the most qualified of the 
modern French geographers. 
I take this opportunity of expressing my dis- 
appointment that the editor of the Scottish 
Geographical Society did not see his way to 
illustrating the third part of my paper with the 
facsimile of the rare mappemonde engraved by 
De Fer to accompany Paulmier’s ‘ Mémoires.’ 
This mappemonde is missing from the copy in 
the British Museum, and, through the courtesy 
of M. Gabriel Marcel, I was enabled to obtain 
two photographic facsimiles from the perfect 
copy in his department of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. One of these has been sent to the 
British Museum to partly replace the deficiency 
of its imperfect copy, whilst the other was for- 
warded to the Scottish Geographical Society for 
the purpose of reproduction for illustrating my 
aper, as previously arranged. This last has not 
San reproduced, nor has it been returned to 
me. Some other maps which I purposely 
obtained from Paris, after considerable difticulty, 
for similar reproduction, have also met with the 
same disregard. Had I been younger I might 
have felt some resentment, but I have long 
become case-hardened to such treatment by 
other societies; I therefore only regret that 
M. Gabriel Marcel's courtesy has met with no 
meet acknowledgment in return. 
S. PasFretp OLIVER, 
Captain, late Royal Artillery. 


*,* We look forward with interest to 
further elucidations of the goal of Gonneville’s 
voyage, but in the meantime are content to 
abide by the opinions expressed by D’Avezac, 
Peschel, and Ruge. The ‘‘ Land of Parrots” was 
most certainly Brazil, and even if Gonneville 
reached Madagascar in 1503, he had been anti- 
cipated by one of the captains of Cabral’s fleet. 








SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Oct. 17.—Mr. G. H. Verrall, 
President, in the chair—Mr. J. Digby Firth was 
elected a Fellow.—Mr. A. H. Jones exhibited a 
series of Pararge mera, a light form resembling 
P. meg@ra, from the Basses Alpes and the Cévennes ; 
a dark form approaching P. hiera from Cortina, 
and an intermediate form from the Italian lakes ; 
also a variety of Lycena corydon, female, in which 
the under wing showed a decided ‘blue coloration, 
taken at Lago di Loppio, near Riva.—Dr. Cuapman 
suggested that the union between the three named 
species of Pararge was very near, if the species were 
not indeed identical.—Mr. A. J. Scollick exhibited 
a specimen of Ceth sia cyane, a species inhabiting 
North-West India, which had been taken this year 
on the wing near Norwich.—It was suggested by 
Mr. Distant that this was a case of accidental im- 
ortation, probably in the pupal condition.—Mr. H. 

owland-Brown exhibited specimens of Lredia 
glacialis, taken this year on the Stelvio, showing 
transitional forms to the var. alectv. Specimens 
of HX. glacialis from Saas Fee and Evolena showed 
marked inferiority in size and brilliancy of colour. 
—Mr. W. L. Distant exhibited a piece of Hawkes- 
bury sandstone from Australia, showing the borings 
of Termites, and in connexion with the same com- 
municated a note from the Proceedings of the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales (pt. iii., 1899, 
p. 418).—Mr. M. Burr exhibited a male and female 
specimen of Anisolabis colossea, Dohrn., from New 
South Wales—the largest known earwig in the 
world. 


MICROSCOPICAL.— Oct. 17.—Mr. Carruthers, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The President, referring to the 
donation of Prof. Percival’s. work, ‘ Agricultural 
Botany.’ said he could speak to the book being 
original, both as to text and drawings, which was 





valuable contribution to the subject of agricultural 
botany.—Dr, Hebb showed samples of stains for 
microscopic specimens, prepared by Meesrs. Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome & Co. The stains were in a solid 
form, each “soloid,” as it is termed, containing 2 
definite amount of the staining reagent. The 
advantages of this form of preparation are sim- 
plicity and economy.—Messrs. R. & J. Beck exhi- 
bited a new pattern student's microscope. It was 
of the continental form, aud was chiefly noticeable 
for its cheapness, which was attained without gacri- 
fice of quality by adopting an improved method of 
manufacture. It was called the ‘London Micro- 
scope,” and had rack-and-pinion coarse adjustment, 
perfect micrometer screw fine adjustment, vulcanite 
top stage, iris diaphragm in sliding tube, and spiral 
substage fitting. —Mr. F. W. Watson Baker gave an 
exhibition of slides and models illustrating the 
structure and development of skin.—Mr. Vezey said 
the Society was greatly indebted to Mr. Watson 
Baker for giving this very excellent exhibition at 
comparatively short notice.—Mr. Karop said he 
had only been able to glance at a few of the 
specimens exhibited, and he regretted there 
was no one present to discuss the subject, 
because several new points had recently been 
recognized by histologists in the structure of 
skin, and it was rather a pity that the opportunity 
should be lost of having these demonstrated by 
some one who had made a study of this important 
and comp! cated tissue system.—Mr. Vezey said that 
since the last meeting the Society had lost by death 
a Fellow very well known to many—Mr. Richard 
Smith. He had devoted his attention to the study 
of diatoms, and was continually devising new con- 
trivances for use in connexion with the microscope. 
He had likewise undertaken important investiga- 
tions in the germination of wheat, aud had madea 
large number of observations and experiments in 
connexion with the subject, and published a book 
relating to it. He would probably be best known 
as the inventor and patentee of Hovis tluur.—The 
President said he regretted to have to announce 
that the Society had also recently lost several other 
Fellows by death, one of whom, Mr. Edward George, 
was personally known to him. He had prepared a 
short memoir of Mr. George, which he would read 
to the meeting.—The Secretary announced that Mr. 
Millett had forwarded part ix. of his Report on the 
Foraminifera of the Malay Archipelago, which 
would be taken as read ; the Fellows would find it 
rinted in the number of the Journal which they 
had received that evening. 





Puysicau.— Oct. 26.—Dr. Lodge, President, in 
the chair—The Chairman read a letter from Prof. 
Cleveland Abbe, of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, stating that the Monthly Weather 
Review would be sent regularly to any wember of 
the Physical Society expressing a wish to receive 
it. Oo the other hand, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau would at any time be glad to receive com- 
munications referring to the physics of the atmo- 
sphere.—Dr. Shelford Bidwell then exhibited come 
‘Experiments illustrating Phenomena of Vision.’ 
The first phenomenon illustrated was that known 
as “ recurrent vision ”; and some experiments were 
performed illustrating the principle of the colour 
top.—A paper’Oa the Concentration at the Elec- 
trodes in a Sulution, with Special Reference to the 
Liberation of Hydrogen by Electrolysis of a Mixture 
of Copper Sulphate and Sulphuric Acid,’ was read 
by Dr. H. J. S$. Sand.—A paper by Dr. R. A. Lehfeldt 
on ‘Electromotive Force and Osmotic Pressure’ 
was postponed until the next meeting. 





MEETINGS FOR THB ENSUING WEEK. 


Mox. Royal Institutiou, 5.—General Monthly. 4 , 
_ London Institution, 5.—‘The Rise of Egyptian Civilization, 
Prof. Flinders Petrie. t 

— Society of Engineers, 1 Notes on English and French Com- 

pound Locomotives,’ Mr. C. Rous-Marten. 

Institute of British Architects, 8.—President’s Address. 

Aristotelian, 8 —* Causality,’ Dr. G. F. Stout 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—President’s Address 

Archeological Institute, 4 —‘ Notes on Antiquities collected in 
North Africa, Egypt, and Asia Minor, 18¥9-1%0,' Mr. H. 8. 
Cowper; ‘ Miscellanea Heraldica,’ Mr. J. L. André. 

British Archwological Association, 8 —‘Description of the 
Roman Kemains discoverei at Chester, 1896-1900," Mr. R. 

stead. 

eu ‘eal —‘ Additi 1 Notes on the Drifts of the Raltic 
Coast of Germany,’ Prof. T. G. Bonney and the Kev. E. 
Hill; ‘Certain Aitered Kocks from near Hastogue, and their 
Relations to Uthers in the District,’ Miss C. A. Raisin. 

Entomological, 8 - 

Mathematical, 5} —‘The Transmission of Force through & 
Solid,’ Lord Kelvin; ‘in a Simple Group of an Odd Composite 
Order every System of Conjugate Operators or Subgroups 
includes more than Fifty,’ Dr. G. A. Miller; ‘ Prime Functions 
on a Kiemann Surface,’ Prof A.C. Dixon; * Further Notes on 
Isoacelians’ and ‘On Two In-triangles which are similar to 
the Pedal Triangle,’ Mr. k Tucker; ‘A General Congruence 
Theorem relating to the Bernoullian Function’ and ‘The 
Residues of Bernoullian Functions for a Prime Modulus,’ Dr. 
Glaisher; ‘Green's Function for a Circular Disc.’ Mr H. 8. 
Carsiaw; ‘The Real Points of Inflexion of a Curve,’ Mr. 
A. B. Basset; ‘Quantitative Substitutional Analysis,’ Mr. A. 


Tves. 
Weo. 





Tuvas. 


Youn 
London Institution, 6.—‘ The Rise of Universities,’ the Bishop 


of London. ; 
— Inetitution of Electrical Engineers, 8 —President’s Address. 














liminary volume of the ‘ Collection des Anciens 


noteworthy in these days. It was an extremely 
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Science Gossiy, 


Tue Board of Education are sending to the 
University and other public libraries copies of 
the statutes and regulations governing the dis- 
tribution of the five annual Nobel prizes. These 
prizes are offered for the most remarkable dis- 
coveries in physics, chemistry, and physiology 
or medicine, for the most notable literary 
work of an idealistic character, and for the 

test service to the cause of international 
brotherhood and peace. This benefaction appears 
to excel the Goncourt endowment, both in its 
scope and in its vagueness. 

Tue Board of Education will issue in 
November the report by Mr. James Baker, 
F.R.G.S., upon the technical schools in East 
Prussia, Poland, Galicia, Silesia, Bohemia, and 
Saxony. This report is a fair-sized volume of 


about 130 pages of Blue-book form, and goes. 


‘into all details, and describes interesting facts 
upon the elaborate education of these districts. 
An introductory letter by Mr. M. E. Sadler will 
precede the work. 


THE Allgemeine Zeitung reports the death of 
Edgar Brehm, the naturalist, in his sixty-sixth 
year, at Unterrenthendorf. He was the youngest 
son of the eminent ornithologist Dr. Christian 
Ludwig Brehm, and the last surviving brother 
of the zoologist Alfred Brehm, whose ‘Thier- 
leben’ has made the name famous all over the 
world. The direct male branch of the family 
has died out with Edgar Brehm. 








FINE ARTS 


—_— 
ITALIAN PAINTERS, 


Carlo Crivelli. By G. McN. Rushforth. Illus- 
trated. — Correggio. By S. Brinton. Illus- 
trated. (Bell & Sons.)— This comely series 
of ‘‘ The Great Masters of Painting and Sculp- 
ture” begins well with two of the more in- 
teresting and least hackneyed subjects. Cri- 
velli and Correggio were, as it were, opposed 
poles of the art of Italy towards the close of the 
fifteenth century and at the beginning of the 
next, the latest of Crivelli’s paintings dating 
from 1494, the last record of Correggio’s too 
brief career being that of his death in March, 
1534. It seems to be characteristic of the 
series, so far as we yet know about it, that— 
with the exception of Mr. Weale, who is to 
write upon Memlinc—none of its compilers who 
has not, like Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, already 
joined the majority, is known as a technically 
qualified student of painting, or has achieved 
distinction as an amateur writer on design. 
On the other hand, the volumes before us owe 
much to the enthusiasm of their compilers, to 
their industry in examining prints, pictures, 
and photographs, and in comparing authorities. 
It is to the advantage of the reader that both 
authors write clearly and systematically. Mr. 
Rushforth possesses the better and more 
temperate judgment, depends less upon what 
he has been told, and is less given to raptures 
than Mr. Brinton. This is fortunate, because 
Crivelli forms by a great deal the more difti- 
cult and less studied subject, while the splendour 
of Correggio’s art and inspiration, which has been 
much written about, harmonizes not inaptly with 
the glowing periods of Mr. Brinton. The illus- 
trations add considerably to the attractions of the 
volumes, and are uniformly bright, well chosen, 
and numerous. Several of the reproductions of 
Crivelli’s pictures are the more acceptable be- 
cause they are from works not before published. 
Mr. Rushforth, as others had done before him, 
contrives to make the master’s pictures tell the 
painters under whom he studied, and the school 
to which they belong. Nothing could be easier 
than to do this; he was, as he often wrote on 
his panels, ‘‘of Venice”; his technical motives 
reproduce, at a distance, the Romanesque 
manner of painting which obtained in the 





north of Italy before his time. Mr. Rushforth 
sees in these motives and the technique which 
expressed them more of Byzantine influence 
than is apparent to us, and we see in Cri- 
velli much more of early Bellinesque influ- 
ence than our author recognizes. Nor do 
we find anything ‘‘German” in his paintings, 
unless by that is meant Romanesque art. To 
say that Squarcione and the early Paduans 
affected Crivelli is to say that he was a Venetian 
of the earlier Renaissance. As Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle had observed before him, our 
compiler rightly remarks that Crivelli’s adherence 
to tempera while everybody else was flourishing 
in oil paint was to a certain extent an ana- 
chronism. But the quasi-archaisms of Crivelli 
were by no means affected, while his fair 
and finicking Virgins and the grim or gentle- 
manly saints of his earlier days were ani- 
mated by an elegance and culture which was 
not truly ‘‘ primitive,” and which we must 
not ignore. Mr. Rushforth enjoys the bril- 
liance and pure tints of the painter, and he is 
careful to expound to his readers what he takes 
to be the leading elements of all the finer paint- 
ings that come to view in his chronology of 
them. Most of his criticism is sympathetic 
and searching, but now and then in this very 
important section of a book which is intended 
to be popular he seems to have missed a note- 
worthy and subtle point or two. Thus, when 
writing of Lord Northbrook’s delightful * Virgin 
and Child’ and the ‘ Madonna’ at Ancona, both 
of which are dated c. 1470, he remarks, after 
asserting that ‘‘the design is very similar,” a 
thing by far from apparent to us :— 

“The landscape background, the curtain, the 
festoon of fruit, are precisely the same. But the 
marble balustrade in front is of more elaborate 
workmanship, and, for the first time, Crivelli has 
introduced, in the 1ight-hand corner, the fracture of 
which he became so fond, and, in’ the left, a fly, 
represented with minute accuracy. The Child, 
though not a particularly successful creation, is 
more natural and less ‘Squarcionesque.’ Above all, 
the Virgin cannot be called expressive; has more 
refinement and charm in her features than any that 
we have yet seen. She is the prototype of that 
Crivellian type of beauty of which the Brera 
triptych is a good example.” 

The fact is that both these Virgins were 
painted from the same model, who likewise sat 
for the ‘ Virgin’ at Ascoli (1480), in the ‘ Virgin 
and Child’ at the National Gallery (1476), the 
‘Virgin and Child’ in the Vatican, and, pro- 
bably, for the Virgin in the altarpiece at Massa, 
which is an ancona with its predella complete 
(1468). The changes time effected in the looks 
of the maiden whom Crivelli immortalized thus 
might be studied so as to confirm the chrono- 
logy of the pictures in which she was de- 
picted. She was Crivelli’s ideal of beauty. 
The great ‘Madonna and Saints ’—now, alas! 
at Berlin—owes its regal charm to her. In 
similar fashion he employed the same models 
for long - bearded Jeromes, gaunt Baptists, 
bald St. Thomases and Peters. Our author's 
notice of Lord Northbrook’s picture shows 
that he does not understand the motive 
of the design. The Virgin is portrayed as 
® princess with her first-born babe, and the 
decorations depicted are reminiscent of Roman- 
esque art. Her ‘‘minikin mouth,” arched 
eyebrows, and somewhat pinched nostrils are 
those of the maiden model, while the laborious 
technique and timidity so obvious throughout 
the work are the painter’s, and confirm his 
comparative inexperience. The dainty way 
in which the fair damsel plays with the 
naked foot of the Child recalls the picture at 
Ancona. But the ruling ideas of the design 
which our author has missed are to be recognized 
in the circumstance that Christ, having rescued 
the goldfinch He clasps fluttering to His breast 
(the bird isin early art the frequent type of the 
animula blandula) from the fly (the constant 
emblem of Beelzebub), looks down with angry 
scorn at that creature of evil omen which crawls 
upon the balustrade at His side. The Virgin, 





it is plain, regards the fly with much disgust 
and some alarm; this is confirmed by her 
drawing back her Son from its touch. Our 
author might have unravelled the recondite 
allusions of the jewels set in the nimbi of the 
mother and her Son; here, as in nearly all 
Crivelli’s pictures, these allusions are signi- 
ficant and interesting. We should like to have 
been told what is meant by the various festoons 
of fruit with which Crivelli crowded his back- 
grounds. 


Pietro Perugino. By George C. Williamson. 
(Bell & Sons.)—The biographical details relating 
to Perugino which have yet been discovered are 
few and scanty. Although not devoid of interest, 
it cannot be said that Vasari’s account of him is 
quite what the admirers of his art would wish. 
It is certainly not among the most notable of 
the ‘Lives.’ Pietro was born in a small pro- 
vincial town, of parents in comparatively humble 
circumstances, and the known incidents of his. 
career relate to little more than the ordinary 
events which might happen to any very indus- 
trious artist of the period who by his abilities 
and perseverance raised himself to a distin- 
guished position among his contemporaries, and 
whose reputation extended far beyond the limits 
of his native province. His story is perhaps the 
less attractive on account of his rather unsym- 
pathetic character. Despite his great talents, he 
showed little enthusiasm for his art, except as a. 
source of pecuniary profit. His greed of gain 
led him to adopt labour-saving processes which, 
not unnaturally, evoked the contemptuous. 
criticism of his brother artists at Florence. 
Stung by their reproaches, and more particularly 
by an observation of Michael Angelo, he un- 
wisely sued the latter for defamation—and lost 
his cause ; which apparently induced him to- 
retire to his native Umbria, where his system of 
reproducing previous inventions does not appear 
to have been resented. Having to deal with 
materials of this nature, the biographer of 
Perugino is obliged to seek for sources of 
interest mainly in the consideration and dis- 
cussion of his art. This is the plan which has. 
been followed by Mr. Williamson, who furnishes. 
a critical description of the frescoes and the- 
numerous easel paintings in the various public 
galleries and private collections, all of which he 
states that he has personally inspected. His- 
appreciation of the merits of Perugino’s 
work is fair and _ cordial; he would, 
perhaps, be more convincing if in dis- 
cussing doubtful points he had stated the 
evidence and abstained from using the first. 
person singular. Painting so finished and 
elevated as that of Perugino seems to demand 
a corresponding style in the writer describing 
it. For such purpose the English language is- 
amply sufticient. Hence, to write ‘‘ plein-air” 
instead of open air, or to translate ‘‘ Cambio” 
by ‘‘ Bourse,” at once suggests the manner of an 
American essayist of the latest type. - Yet even 
in their writing we expect to find the titles of 
well-known pictures and of historic personages: 
correctly given. In the volume before us the 
illustration of Perugino’s small ‘ Virgin and 
Child with the Infant St. John’ in the National 
Gallery is entitled ‘The Schiavone Altarpiece,” 
and the Duke Ludovico Sforza (Ludovico ib 
Moro) in one place is called ‘‘ Duke Lorenzo,” 
and in another ‘‘Duke Il Moro of Milan.” 
These and similar slips obviously indicate 
either haste or negligence, which it might be- 
= would be especially avoided in a. 
volume purporting to be a work of reference. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue galleries of the Fine-Art Society are 
divided between the brilliant West-Country 
landscapes and figure subjects of Mr. A. 
Hughes, which we have already praised, and 
about forty cabinet pictures by Mr. 


Schmalz, which were evidently painted for a 
very different class of amateurs. 


In fact, Mr. 
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Schmalz addresses a public who delight in 
such art as furnished ‘ Books of Beauty.’ It is 
not out of keeping with the painter's aim 
that, collectively, he styles his works ‘A Dream 
of Fair Women.’ The pictures represent heads, 
busts, and half-length figures of damsels of a 
sentimental and amorous type. The best of 
them, named La Belle Bernoise (No. 11), is much 
above his ordinary level of attainment ; after 
this we place the pretty Dream of the Southern 
Seas (27), Dolores (30), and Phebe (34). 

Messrs. A. Tooth & Sons, in the Haymarket, 
exhibit a number of cabinet pictures, the best of 
which will repay attentive examination ; for 
instance, A. Schreyer’s bright and animated 
Arabs resting at a Well (No. 2); the Near 
Bruges (7), a Hobbema-like landscape by 
Verboeckhoven and Ebel; Mr. D. Murray’s 
luminous coast piece Old Shoreham (9); M. 
Harpignies’s silvery and solid landscape 
Hérison (10) ; two good minor Corots, At Ville 
d’Avray (15) and Solitude (17); M. Bouguereau’s 
From the Orchard (19), an awkwardly named, 
but graceful figure of a girl carrying a basket of 
rather unripe fruit, as well as his more im- 
portant figure of the god hovering above a pool, 
called Amour Voligeant (60).—Rosa Bonheur’s 
Cattle at Rest (59) is a powerful sketch with a 
fine composition.—A Mull on the Coast (61) is a 
solemn and impressive study of the effect of 
twilight on a plateau, by Dupré, an unusual 
work for him.—L’Ile de Vaux, Auvers-sur-Oise 
(70), is a noble, though small specimen of C. F. 
Daubigny.—Most of the other pictures are in- 
considerable ; yet the contributions of Troyon, 
Fortuny, Mr. P. Graham, J. C. Dollman, H. B. 
Willis, Mr. H. W. B. Davis, and M. Léon 
L’Hermitteare noteworthy, though notambitious. 

Mr. McLean’s Gallery is highly attractive, 
owing to its containing a number of con- 
tributions of distinguished painters, such as 
M. A. Stevens’s well-studied and harmonious 
On the Norman Coast (No. 1), and Sir L. Alma 
Tadema’s small design named The Architect (7), 
because it shows a Greek architect studying his 
work during its progress.—Mr. A. Lynch's bust 
of The Brunette (13), dressed in red, is good 
artistically, and of a good type.—M. E. Tito’s 
A Venetian Workroom (15) is a second-rate 
example of the school of M. de Blaas, but 
otherwise spirited and fresh.—The Glen A ffaric 
(17) and Running Waters (28) of Mr. McWhirter 
are quite in his vein, but somewhat painty ; 
they are both vistas of streams.—M. L’Her- 
mitte’s Gleaners (19) is good, so far as it goes ; 
the same may be said of Mr. S. Lucas’s player 
on a bass-viol studying A Difficult Passage (23). 
—The Water Wheels at Savassa (26) our readers 
know already as an effective work by Mr. H. 
Woods.—Mr. P. Graham’s A Highland Gillen 
(27) presents nothing we do not know already.— 
Mr. L. Fildes’s Shelling Peas (37) possesses some 
of the best qualities of his rather unequal tech- 
nique ; it is the life-size figure of a girl, vigor- 
ously painted and skilfully drawn. — Very 
vivacious and firmly painted is the figure of 
a white dog waiting to be admitted to a room, 
which Mr. Briton Riviére aptly calls Forgotten 
(48).—Besides the above we are glad to see the 
Wind Rising (18) of Henry Moore ; the Spring 
Time and Autumn (24) of M. Kaemmerer, a 
girl in a meadow; M. Jacquet’s The Blonde 
(29); and Mr. Napier Hemy’s Over the Bar (52). 

Mr. W. Mouncey has sent to Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon & Co.’s a number of landscapes, some 
of which remind us, but at a long interval, 
of Constable, but the treatment is less effec- 
tive. They are soft, sober in colour, drawn 
with freedom, but by no means without care, 
deftness, and knowledge, and distinguished 
by their well- harmonized greys and low 
degrees of colour and tone. Mr. Mouncey 
composes the masses of his pictures cleverly, 
sending several excellent central views of 
valleys such as Claude was fond of, and he 
evinces feeling for the grading of the atmosphere 
in most of the twenty examples now in Regent 





Street ; some of these, e.g., Landscape near 
Tongland (10), a snow-piece, remind us, at some 
distance, of Mauve. The rough surfaces of 
most of these drawings vitiate them sadly. The 
catalogue tells us that ‘‘the name of the 
Kirkcudbright painter has become familiar, not 
in Scotland alone, but in the great art centres 
of Europe.” It is hardly so in London. 





‘a NEW BOOKE OF DRAWINGS.’ 


THE recent removal from the South Kensing- 
ton Museum of the exquisitely wrought iron 
gates which surrounded the private gardens of 
Hampton Court in the days of William III. 
may recall that rarely seen collection of designs 
known as ‘A New Booke of Drawings,’ pre- 
pared and sold in 1693 by one Jean Tijou, ‘‘a 
Frenchman.” Tijou is said to have been the 
designer of much of the ironwork in and about 
St. Paul’s, as well as of many gates in the 
neighbourhood of London—notably the one at 
Carshalton, in Surrey, that for a brief space 
keeps ward over a desolation of uprooted elms, 
dead wood, and long rank weeds, all that 
remains of the once pleasant surroundings of 
the hall. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that he was responsible for many of the 
gates at Hampton Court, since his ‘ New Booke’ 
faithfully reproduces several of the characteristic, 
lace-like designs which are familiar to every one 
who wanders over the grounds of the great 
cardinal’s palace. Furthermore, he distinctly 
lays claim to much in his quaint, rickety title in 
French and English, made as explanatory as 
possible after the fashion of the day :— 

“A New Booke of Drawings, Invented and De- 
signed by John Tijou containing severall sortes of 
Iron Worke as Gates, Frontispieces, Balconies, Stair- 
cases, Pannells, &c., of which the most part hath 
been wrought at the Royall Building of Hampton 
Court, and to severall persons of qualityes Houses 
of this Kingdome, all for the use of them that will 
worke Iron in Perfection and with art.” 

That this folio contains in its nineteen plates 
engraved by Vanderbanck, Vander Gucht, and 
others, a series of the finest examples of decora- 
tive ironwork that this country can boast is 
conceded by all designers in this particular 
branch of art, while its scarcity, the high price 
put upon’it, and the demand there is for it in 
certain quarters, add still further to its im- 
portance. During the past fifteen years it has 
been publicly sold on three occasions only, and 
its cost has now assumed such proportions that 

ractical utility must—as it generally is where 

ooks of this class are concerned—be another of 
its principal merits. Unfortunately, the work 
is little known outside a very limited circle, and 
still less appears to be known of its author. 
Some person desirous of enlightenment in this 
respectonce asked the question ‘‘Whowas Tijou?” 
in the pages of Notes and Queries, but he seems 
to have elicited no reply. Tijou was the de- 
signer of the ‘‘ Lion Gates” as well as those 
just returned to their old home, all having been 
wrought by Shaw of Nottingham, whose monu- 
ment in the church at Hampton records the fact. 
On the other hand, the monument of Tijou, the 
Frenchman, needs to be sought for. Perhaps 
he returned home disgusted to realize that 
between a designer on paper and a worker in 
the dramatic glow of the furnace there was— 
the more the pity—a great gulf fixed. But 
books, at least some of them, live longer than 
monuments, and the memory of Tijou may, after 
all, outlast that of his craftsman. Under any 
circumstances his book of drawings is worth 
preserving for the extraordinary merit it dis- 
plays. It is true that nowadays no one who 
would earn a reputation slavishly copies any- 
thing, and, indeed, Tijou’s enormous gates and 
balconies, all painfully forged by hand at vast 
expense, hardly lend themselves to reproduction 
in their entirety. But the designs, beautiful as 
a whole and symmetrical in every part—sec- 
tionally harmonious, every square foot or less a 
study and model in itself—are capable of endless 





rearrangement, and in this lies their practical 
utility. In its way the ‘New Booke of Draw- 
ings,’ unknown, perhaps, even by name to the 
majority who may read what I have written, is 
as commendable as the works of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, or other master of the art of creating 
novelty indesign. But it is a book that is almost 
lost. Regal ‘* Gates, Frontispieces, and Bal- 
conies ” are, unlike household goods and chattels, 
but for a very few among many millions, 
J. H. Suater. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

Mr. Onstow Forp’s statue of the Queen, in- 
tended to be placed in front of the Intirmary at 
Manchester, is nearly finished ; it is about eleven 
feet high, and is to be raised on a pedestal five 
feet in height. 

Tue subscription portrait of Mr. Holman 
Hunt, by Sir W. B. Richmond, which we men- 
tioned in the summer, is finished, and has been 
on view this week at Messrs. Macmillan’s in 
St. Martin Street. 

At the Continental Gallery may be seen ‘*A 
Series of New War Pictures,” including ‘ First in 
the Trenches,’ ‘ Fix Bayonets!’ ‘A Member of 
the Red Cross Army,’ and ‘From Earth to 
Heaven,’ by Mr. J. Hassall ; ‘A Warm Corner 
for the Guns,’ by Mr. L. Edwards; and ‘Joe 
Chamberlain Speaks,’ by Mr. H. S. Wright. 

Ir seems that London Bridge is again in 
danger and is to be widened, under the plea that 
it is not wide enough for the traffic which passes 
over it. There is only one way of widening it 
cheaply, and that is by cantilevers to carry the 
footways on both sides, This process will, of 
course, destroy the monumental dignity of the 
bridge. We doubt if there is any need to 
destroy it, and, on the other hand, it is 
manifest that, until all the approaches to the 
bridge are widened, it will be useless to enlarge 
one part only of the thoroughfare. 


WE are glad to hear that the new Observatory 
Tower at Oxford which is intended to contain, 
or sustain, the great telescope Sir H. Grubb is 
constructing at Dublin, has been entrusted to 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, an architect who may be 
relied upon to give the University a work of art. 


AN exhibition of modern paintings has been 
opened at Hull, where new galleries, intended 
to be used annually, have been constructed by 
the corporation of the town, which proposes to 
buy works of art and thus form a permanent 
exhibition. 

Tue Royal Academy has suffered a serious 
loss by the decease of its Professor of Anatomy, 
Mr, William Anderson. In the practice of his 
profession Mr. Anderson went out to Japan as 
head of the Naval Medical College at Tokio in 
1873, and while there he was attracted by 
Japanese art, and became a collector in days 
when collecting was still possible. On his 
return to England in 1880, he was made an 
assistant surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
published his ‘ Pictorial Arts of Japan,’ a book 
which made a great impression on connoisseurs. 
In the same year he made a_ catalogue 
of the Japanese and Chinese pictures in the 
British Museum. He afterwards exhibited his 
collection of Japanese prints at the Burlington 
Fine- Arts Club. The bulk of his collec- 
tions are in the Museum. In 1891 he was 
elected to succeed John Marshall in the Chair 
of Anatomy at the Academy. He edited 
Heath’s ‘Practical Anatomy’ and Briicke’s 
‘Beauties and Defects of the Human Figure,’ 
and wrote on deformities of the toes and fingers. 


Mr. CHartes Sainton, who has recently 
removed to the heights overlooking the Charter- 
house at Godalming, has been working on a new 
series of drawings in gold-pvint and in silver- 
point, and he has also produced some water 
colours, using for the backgrounds of his figure- 
subjects the beauties of the surrounding land- 
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scape. He has also completed a dry-point 
etching, entitled ‘Over Hill and Dale.’ His 
new works will be shown at the Continental 
Gallery in New Bond Street. Saturday next, 
the 10th inst., is fixed for the private view. 


Many painters who have studied nature un- 
adorned at Sennen Cove will like to know that 
it is proposed to erect a breakwater there. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“Mr. Henry Percy Horne is kindly lending for 
exhibition in the Glass Studio of the Leighton 
House some fifty mezzotiots from John Con- 
stable by David Lucas, all in trial proof state. 
Specially remarkable in these rare engravings 
is the treatment of the skies, evincing as 
it does Constable’s unrivalled power in depicting 
complicated cloud effects, the sense of movement, 
and the light, tone, and splendour of stormy skies. 
Of the engraving ‘ Hadleigh Castle. Mouth of the 
Thames—Morning,’ Mr. Horne sends four impres- 
sions, each showing a different stage of finish in the 
plate; of ‘Hampstead, Sandpits—Boys Bathing,’ 
two impressions, as also of the large plate of ‘ Had- 
leigh Castle.’ Mr. L. E. Raphael kindly also lends 
‘Dedham Vale’ and ‘ The Young Waltonians.’ These 
mezzotint engravings will be exhibited during the 
fortnight beginning Monday, November 12th, and 
ending Saturday, the 24th.” 

Tue decease is announced, at the great age of 
ninety-five, of M. Pierre Auguste Pichon, one 
of the last of the pupils of Ingres. He obtained 
a Third-Class Medal as long ago as 1843, a 
Second-Class one in 1844, a First-Class one in 
1846, a Rappel in 1857, and again in 1861, in 
which latter year he obtained the Legion of 
Honour. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate in Florence to-day, 
the 3rd inst., the fourth centenary of the birth 
of Benvenuto Cellini. On this occasion it has 
been naturally deemed desirable to form as 
large a collection as possible of the sculptor’s 
works of all sorts. No great inquiry seems to 
have been made in England, where several of 
his works exist in the royal and other collections. 


Tue exhibition of Mr. Crane’s works in Buda- 
Pesth has proved a great success. Hibs illustra- 
tions and pictures, which are decidedly popular 
in Germany, seem to begreatly appreciated by the 
Hungarians. His designs for tapestries, table- 
linen, embroideries, &c., have attracted great 
attention, and it is hoped that his influence may 
help to bring about a revival of decorative art 
in Hungary. 








MUSIC 


—>— 


THE WEEK. 


CrrysTaL Patace.—Saturday Concerts. 
St. James’s HaLL.—Richter Concerts. Mr. F. Dawson’s 
Pianoforte Recital. 


THERE was a large audience at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday afternoon, and Mr. 
Manns was received with extraordinary 
enthusiasm, prompted, no doubt, by the 
pleasure at seeing him once again in his 
old place. But it meant something more; 
it was a recognition of the valuable services 
rendered to music by Mr. Manns in the past, 
and also, if we mistake not, an assurance 
that the well-deserved appreciation of the 
merits of Mr. Henry J. Wood, who had 
occupied the conductor’s desk during the 
two previous Saturdays, did not imply any 
want of confidence in one whose fame was 
of such long, and of such high standing. 
Mr. Manns, no doubt, felt at a disadvantage 
in not having his regular orchestra, and for 
this reason, probably, did not attempt a 
symphony. The opening piece on the pro- 
gramme was the ‘ Oberon’ Overture, played 
with marked precision and verve. Mr. 
Arthur Friedheim made his first appearance 
at the Crystal Palace, and played Liszt’s 
E flat Concerto. He has a remarkably fine 





technique, and yet the performance lacked 
warmth. In the Chopin solos later on the 
pianist was still more disappointing ; for the 
most part, there was healthy body without 
soul, while the rendering of the Scherzo 
in B flat minor was not even note-perfect. 
Miss Marie Brema sang with full effect 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘La Fiancée du Timbalier’; 
Mr. Lloyd Chandos was earnest in ‘‘Onaway! 
Awake, beloved,” from Mr.Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Hiawatha’; while Mr. Andrew Black’s 
rendering of ‘Non pit andrai,” though 
full of animation, was entirely free from 
exaggeration. The concert concluded with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘The First Walpurgis Night.’ 

The programme of the second Richter 
Concert on Monday evening contained no 
novelty, but it was, nevertheless, interest- 
ing, and the various performances were 
exceedingly fine. The first piece was 
Tschaikowsky’s Fantasy-Overture ‘Hamlet,’ 

erformed at these concerts last year. It is 
interesting to learn from the title the 
thoughts and feelings by which the com- 
poser was swayed when he penned the music, 
although the latter, with its vivid and well- 
contrasted thematic material, its clear 
developments, and its vivid orchestration, is 
in itself sufficient. Tschaikowsky left no 
written programme. He was probably of 
the opinion of Jean Paul Richter, who once 
wrote :— 


‘“*Do we not always furnish the tones we 
hear with secret texts of our own, nay, with 
secret scenery, that their echo within us may 
be stronger than their voice without ?” 


The programme included Wagner’s ‘Sieg- 
fried Idyll,’ the ‘ Parsifal’ Prelude, and the 
‘Huldigungs-Marsch.’ At the end came 
Glazounow’s Symphony in c minor, No. 6, 
a work of great merit, if not of deep origin- 
ality. Skill in the art of development—an 
excellent, nay, necessary thing in itself—is 
somewhat too prominent in the last move- 
ment; the thematic material is scarcely 
strong enough to draw the listener’s mind off 
from the technical structure. The Andante 
has a remarkably quaint theme, and the 
seven variations please by reason of their 
varied rhythm and picturesque colouring. 
The Intermezzo is decidedly piquant. 


The programme of Mr. Frederick Daw- 
son’s pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon included Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in xz, Op. 109, a work which 
many pianists spoil through inability to feel 
or express the tenderness and poetry of 
the music. Mr. Dawson’s rendering was 
exceedingly good; it was intelligent and 
full of sentiment, yet without sentimentality. 
He also played Schumann’s great Fantasie 
in c. Here, however, the playing was un- 
equal. The conception of the work was 
sound enough, but at times Mr. Dawson 
displayed too much energy, and in the 
middle movement the false notes were in 
excess of the number which a charitable 
critic, who knows its extreme difficulty, is 
disposed to overlook. Some Brahms pieces 
and a liberal selection from the works of 
Chopin were performed with excellent tech- 
nique and suitable expression. The pro- 
gramme concluded with two clever and showy 
Etudes by Mr. Roger Ascham and Mr. 
Graham P. Moore, and two refined pieces, 
an Impromptu and a Ritornello, by Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie. 





SIMS REEVES. 


Tue registers of Woolwich Church, as men- 
tioned last week in the Daily News, prove that 
the great English tenor was born, not, as gener- 
ally asserted, on October 22nd, 1822, but on 
September 26th, 1818, so that at the time of his 
death he was in his eighty-third year. We need 
not dwell on the story of the artistic career of 
Sims Reeves, which has been often told ; and, 
further, it belongs to a somewhat remote past, 
seeing that, with the exception of a few late 
appearances in public, that career closed in 1892 
with the Albert Hall solemn farewell. 

As regards the rich, altogether lovely quality 
of tone of Reeves’s voice there never was, nor 
indeed could have been, any difference of 
opinion. And from the very outset his praises 
were sung. His début as Edgar in ‘ The Bride 
of Lammermoor ’—for Donizetti’s ‘ Lucia’ was 
then sung in English—at Drury Lane, on Decem- 
ber 6th, 1847, was, according to the Times, a 
veritable triumph. In the Atheneum of Decem- 
ber 11th there is a detailed notice of the per- 
formance of the opera, from which we extract 
the following: ‘*The success of Mr. Reeves, 
the Edgar, amounted to a furore—and de- 
servedly so. His voice is neither a forced-up 
baritone nor an oily and unnatural counter- 
tenor ; but a legitimate tenor, of rich and sweet 
quality.” The expression ‘‘ forced-up baritone ” 
is curious, seeing that Reeves first sang as a 
baritone. The writer also speaks of the ‘‘ drama- 
tic and musical earnestness with which he 
[Reeves] throws himself into the part.” It is 
curious to note that the conductor of this per- 
formance was no other than Hector Berlioz, 
who in a letter to Auguste Morel two days later 
spoke of the new tenor as ‘‘a discovery beyond 
price for Jullien.” 

The serious attention which Reeves, from 
early years, paid to the cultivation of his 
voice deserves emphasis, for nowadays many 
vocalists, trusting to natural gifts, neglect to 
develope them. And notonly did Reeves make 
assiduous study of the art of singing, but he 
applied himself to harmony, and also acquired 
practical knowledge of the various instruments 
of the orchestra. Hence we are not surprised 
to find Berlioz, in the letter above mentioned, 
speaking of him as ‘‘a very good musician.” 
It was the earnest view which he took of his 
art, together with a magnificent voice, which 
gained for Reeves such commanding and last- 
ing fame. Though he was great on the 
stage, it was in oratorio that he achieved his 
highest triumphs. His purity of utterance and 
pathos in the Passion music in ‘The Messiah’ ; 
the dramatic force with which he rendered 
‘*The enemy said” in ‘Israel in Egypt’; and 
the clear, silvery, and powerful tones which he 
produced when singing ‘‘Sound an alarm ”— 
these are a few of many remarkable renderings 
of Handel’s music, in which he was without a 
rival. 

Before Sims Reeves Braham enjoyed an 
extraordinary reputation, and from all accounts 
seems to have possessed a wonderful voice and 
known how to use it. But of him it has been 
said, by a responsible writer, that 
“though he could sing with the utmost perfection 
of style and execution, yet he generally preferred to 
astonish the groundlings by vulgar and tricky dis- 
plays and sensational effects.” 

Of Sims Reeves that never has been, and never 
could be, said. He had respect for his art, his 
public, and himself. 








Busical Gossiy. 


Tue Promenade programme on Friday even- 
ing last week was mainly devoted to Beethoven. 
The three instrumental movements of the 
Choral Symphony were well performed, yet we 
could not but regret this presentation with 
maimed rites of a great work. Was it impossible 
to gather together a choir for the occasion? or 
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does Mr. Wood not regard the choral as the 
crowning section of the symphony? We 
scarcely imagine the latter to be the case. 
Twelve Minuets, written by Beethoven in 1795 
for the ball of the Gesellschaft der bildenden 
Kiinstler, were played, and even in these trifles 
‘“*the master-hand of Herr Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven”’—to quote from the original advertise- 
ment—was at moments distinctly felt. On the 
following evening the programme commenced 
with Mr, Arthur Hervey’s ‘ Dramatic Overture,’ 
a work poetic in conception, cleverly constructed, 
and well scored. Mr. Wood ought to repeat it, 
but not place it at the beginning of a programme ; 
it is a short symphonic poem, rather than an 
overture in the strict sense of the term. Prof. 
Stanford’s pleasing and skilful ‘ Suite of Ancient 
Dances’ were also performed. Miss Adela 
Verne’s admirable rendering of ‘Etudes’ by 
Chopin deserves record; the one in £ from 
Op. 10 would, however, bear taking a shade 
faster. 

Mr. D. F. Tovey gave the first of a series of 
concerts at St. James’s Hall on Thursday after- 
noon. He commenced with a Trio inc minor 
for pianoforte, clarinet (Mr. C. Draper), and 
horn (Mr. A. Borsdorf) of his own composition. 
The composer is young, and, as one might 
expect, under the strong influence of Brahms. 
His work, nevertheless, displays character and 
ability of a high order; for the present, how- 
ever, there is great promise rather than actual 
achievement. When the art is more con- 
cealed, the power of self-criticism stronger, 
and when the Brahms shackles are cast off, 
then Mr. Tovey’s music will show its best face. 
As a pianist, he was heard to advantage 
in four of Chopin’s ‘Etudes.’ He has thorough 
command of the key-board, and plays with in- 
telligence and marked feeling. The analytical 
programme - book which he offered, though 
somewhat digressive, contained much thought- 
ful matter. Miss Fillunger was the vocalist. 


Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER recommenced his 
recitals at the Queen’s (Small) Hall last week, 
and introduced several new numbers into his 
programme. The first song, ‘The Lag’s 
Lament,’ in which there was, perhaps, an 
overtouch of realism, was set to a genuine and 
highly characteristic ‘‘ flash” tune of the eigh- 
teenth century. Mr. Chevalier is in turns 
pathetic, humorous, and amusing, and in almost 
everything the art is carefully hidden; he is, 
in his own line, unsurpassable. Daintily sung 
songs were contributed by Madame Lilian 
Eldée, and pianoforte solos brightly played by 
Mr. Alfred H. West. 


In 1875 Dr. (then Mr.) W. G. McNaught 
founded the Bow and Bromley Choir, and ever 
since has given performances of high-class and 
particularly modern works, with full profes- 
sional orchestra and distinguished soloists. The 
governors of the Bow and Bromley Institute do 
not see their way to promise the amount now 
required—ninety guineas for three concerts— 
although a fairly large portion would be returned 
by the public in payment for admission, and 
thus Dr. McNaught has resigned. The ex- 
perience of the last two seasons has proved to 
him that with the amount at present granted 
the concerts can only be carried on at a personal 
floss. It is not for us to discuss the action of 
the governors, but from the circular issued by 
Dr. McNaught to the members of the choir, it 
does seem strange that the small extra sum 
asked should be refused. Unless, therefore, 
the governors reconsider the matter, the good 
work carried on by a capable conductor and his 
efficient choral body in the East-End of London 
iis at an end. 

BeroreE Sims Reeves sang at Drury Lane in 
“Lucia’ in 1847, as mentioned in the obituary 
notice, he had appeared on the same stage in 
‘somewhat modest parts. Under the Macready 
management, in 1842, he was first warrior in 
Purcell’s ‘King Arthur,’ and, together with a 





Mr. Stretton, impersonated the Foresters in 
Shakspeare’s ‘As You Like It.’ The play, it is 
curious to note, was preceded by the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony as 
overture, and the bill announces that ‘‘ Entre 
Acts will be selected from the same work.” 
This was not the only occasion during that 
season on which Beethoven's music was pressed 
into service. The ‘‘ Martial Movement” (the 
Finale, we presume) from the c minor Symphony 
was performed as overture to ‘ King John.’ 


Mr. Scuutz-Curtius sends particulars with 
regard to the next Bayreuth Festival, which is 
to be held in 1901. It will commence on 
July 22nd and terminate on August 20th. 
There will be seven performances of ‘ Parsifal,’ 
two cycles of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen,’ and 
five performances of ‘ Der Fliegende Hollander.’ 
a allotment of seats will take place next 

arch. 


WE are glad to hear that Signor Busoni will 
give a pianoforte recital at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday, November 27th, and we hope that his 
programme, as so often happens with pianists, 
will not be hackneyed. 


Last week, in noticing Mr. Bird’s concert, 
we spoke of the modest réle which he played as 
accompanist. The programme was a long one, 
and as we were unable to hear all of it, the 
pianoforte quartet of Mozart at the end, in 
which he took part, escaped our notice. But 
even this fine work does not offer adequate 
opportunity of displaying such technical skill as 
Mr. Bird possesses. 


Put not your trust in programmes would be 
a wise motto. Tschaikowsky’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo in G, No. 2, was announced at the Queen’s 
Hall last week as ‘‘ performed for the first time 
in England.” It appears, however, that it was 
introduced by M. Sapellnikoff at the Crystal 
Palace concert of April 26th, 1890. 


WE read in the Musical Times for November 
that at the end of the full score of Mr. Elgar's 
‘Dream of Gerontius,’ in addition to various 
signatures, there is the following in the hand- 
writing of the festival conductor :— 

Let drop the chorus, 
Let drop everybody; 
But let not drop the wings of your original genius. 
Hans RICHTER. 

THE doubt as to the authenticity of the two 
Bellini scores appears, according to Le Ménestrel, 
to have arisen from the fact that the ‘‘ Guerra, 
guerra,” chorus of ‘Norma,’ and the Agnese 
romance and the trio ‘‘Angiol di pace” in 
‘ Beatrice di Tenda’ were not in the composer’s 
handwriting. The Trovatore, however, explains 
that the first two were taken by Bellini from 
his opera ‘Zaire,’ and the third from his 
‘Bianca e Fernando,’ and only copies, there- 
fore, were necessary. This explanation seems 
natural enough, and it helps, moreover, to ex- 
plain the rapidity with which Italian operas 
were written. We must, however, add that we 
have failed to find the trio in the vocal score of 
‘Bianca e Fernando.’ Of the other movements 
we cannot say anything, no score of ‘Zaire’ 
being accessible. 

Wacner’s ‘ Meistersinger’ was performed for 
the first time in Dutch at Amsterdam on Octo- 
ber 10th. It was conducted by M. Raabe, and 
achieved a wonderful success. 








rt 
PERFORMANCES NEXT WERK. 1 
Son. Ountay Society’s Concert, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen's’ 


. Promenade Concert. 8, Queen's Hall. 
Richter Concert, 8.30, 8t. James's Hall. 
. Promenade Concert. 8, Queen's Hall. 
. St. James's Hall Ballad Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
—  Curtius Concert Club, 8 30, st. James’s Hail. 
Recital. 3. 8t. James's Hall. 
Rooms. 


— Promenade Concert, 8. Queen’s Hall. 
— Royal Choral Society, & Albert Hall. 
— Mr. Donald Francis Tevey’s Chamber Concert, 880, St. James's 


Hall. 
Par. M. Kosenthal’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, &t. James's Hall. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert. 3. &t. James's Hall. 
Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
i Concert. 3.30, Crystal Palace. 
8, Queen’s Hall. 





DRAMA 


an ame 


THE WEEK. 


Roratty.—‘ Mr. and Mrs. Daventry,’ a Play in Four Acts. 
By Frank Harris. 


Wir the persistent reports that assign 
Mr. Frank Harris a share only, and that 
the minor, in the play with which Mrs. 
Campbell resumes possession of the Royalty 
we are nowise concerned. Two backs may 
well have been needed to sustain the burden 
of responsibility for the most daring and 
naturalistic production of the modern Eng- 
lish stage. So ineffective is the opening act 
that we cannot but suspect that some inten- 
tion lurks behind its dulness and triviality. 
This is, however, so successfully concealed 
that conjecture as to its significance is baffled. 
The second act is a picture of animalism, the 
truth of which there is no need to dispute, 
whatever we may think of the expediency 
of its exhibition. Act the third makes us 
rub our eyes and wonder whether such 
things are; and act the fourth leaves us in 
a state of all but hopeless perplexity. In 
itself the story is primitive, in its treatment 
it is at once repellent and fantastic. We 
are introduced into a ménage corresponding 
in some respects with that in ‘The Liars.’ 
The husband is animal and brutal, the wife 
frail, delicate, and neurotic; the lover, how- 
ever—and here is wide difference—is calm 
to timidity. His protestations and declara- 
tions are confined to the offer of his services 
to the heroine should need for them arise. 
Relying on his wife’s virtue and her in- 
difference, not easily distinguishable from 
contempt, Daventry invites his mistress and 
her husband as guests to his house. Once 
having got her there, he treats her with 
cynical and revolting effrontery. His pro- 
ceedings are witnessed or overheard by Hilda 
Daventry, who obtains full proof of her hus- 
band’s brutality and of his companion’s 
wrongdoing. Instead, however, of exposing 
the culprits she saves them. This done 
she remains in the house until the last of 
the invited guests has gone, then quietly 
joins the man she knows to be her lover, 
though he has never declared himself such. 
Possible enough, it may be assumed, is the 
scene in the second act. People such as 
Daventry and Lady Langham will stop at 
nothing. We will not even deal with the 

ropriety of exhibiting vice so flagrant 
Sales the general public to which the 
English stage appeals. Is it, however, 
possible, we would ask, that a wife should 
go to the rooms of a man who has only 
shown his affection in tenderness and bene- 
fits and take possession of them, stripping off 
a portion of her wraps and throwing them on 
the seats of what henceforward is her home? 

Grave as are the faults in the story, and 
incompetent as it is at the outset, it in- 
terests in the last two acts. It is daring, 
if inconclusive in treatment. We are un- 
prepared for what is coming, and are at 
least exercised in our minds as to the 
motives of the characters and the nature of 
their conduct. There is a frank indifference 
to ethical questions which we recall in no 
previous drama of present days. There is 
no character with the slightest claim on our 
respect, though it is hard to see what the 
lover could do who is so unexpected] 
tested, and who has his ‘‘ mistress at suc 
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bay.”’ The scene in which Mrs. Daventry sur- 
renders is played by Mrs. Campbell and Mr. 
Gerald Du Maurier with much distinction, 
and is really moving. Mr. Frederick Kerr 
is also excellent. An attempt is per- 
ceptible on the part of the author to 
hold the scales fairly between man and 
wife. If Daventry’s character is calculated 
to kill, as his wife says, all that is good in 
her, she herself takes no steps to keep him, 
and her proceedings would constitute a trial 
to men with a nature less pronouncedly 
sensual than his. 








‘HAMLET,’ ACT II. SC, II. 

Some of your readers may be interested in a 
striking parallel with ‘ Hamlet,’ III. ii., which 
is to be found in the twelfth-century Provengal 
poem entitled ‘Daurel et Beton.’ It will be 
remembered Hamlet remarks, at the close of 


Act IL., 
The play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 

The following words of Hamlet to Horatio 
(Act III. sc. ii.) are significant for the com- 
parison :— 

There is a play to-night before the king, 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance, 

Which I have told thee, of my father’s death ; 

I prithee, when thou seest that act a-foot, 

Even with the very comment of thy soul 

Observe my uncle ; if his occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It isa damned ghost that we have seen, 

And my imaginations are as foul 

As Vulcan’s stithy. 

Dr. Furness’s Variorum Edition. 

For comparison I translate the passage from 
*Daurel et Beton’ (edition of the Société des 
Anciens Textes, vv. 1929-51) :— 

“ Daurel goes and puts on a great cloak. Another 
he gives to Beton. Then they take up their violins 
like jongleurs, and the good Daurel begins to in- 
struct Beton in the part each is to play. ‘* My lord,’ 
he says, ‘this is how you must do: I will sing, do 
you listen closely meanwhile. I will tell of such 
things as he will not want to hear. and if I know 
anything about it, he will try to strike me.’ 

- And Beton said, ‘ And I'll not be slow to avenge 


ou. 
ms Into the tent they go without delay, and Gui 
they find seated at table. Out he cries: ‘Come, 
jongleurs, come and eat.’ But Daurel replies : ‘We 
wish rather to play before you.’ 
“Then Beton begins to accompany some pretty 
lay while the good Daurel thus begins to sing :— 
He who a song would hear 
I can tell him of one, methinks, 
Of treason not to be hid 
Of that rascally traitor Gui 
Whom may Jesus confound ! 


“Then Gui took up a knife, and would have hurled 
it at Daurel, but the watchful Beton casts aside his 
violin, and no sooner has he thrown off his cloak 
than he draws his sword and gives him such a stroke 
that his right arm drops lifeless on the ground.” 

In explanation of this violent scene, it should 
be said that the wicked Count Gui has traitor- 
ously killed two victims, the father of young 
Beton and the son of Daurel, the old jongleur. 
Daurel and Beton are thus naturally leagued 
together to avenge the murder of their son and 
father respectively. 

That there are points of variance between the 
scene here and in ‘ Hamlet’ is evident, but the 
procédé is identical in the two cases. In both 
the avenger seeks to make the guilty man con- 
demn himself by an involuntary action. The 
parallel is perhaps more interesting when we 
reflect that there is not the remotest chance 
of Shakspeare having any knowledge of this ob- 
scure Provencal poem. The Oriental flavour of 
the episode leads me to believe we have to do 
here with one more of the many tales coming 
from the Far East which Shakspeare, in com- 
mon with the French romancers, wove into the 
fabric of a new creation. W. W. Comrort. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 
Ir is natural that a feeling of discontent should 
be caused, not only in Stratford-on-Avon, but 
wherever the memory of Shakspeare is cherished, 








by the proposal to place a bust of Miss Helen 
Faucit in the chancel of Holy Trinity Church, 
where the remains of Shakspeare have rested 
for nearly three centuries. No one who re- 
members Miss Faucit’s performances will deny 
their value and beauty. She is not, however, 
the only great exponent of Shakspeare this 
country has known, and the reverence 
with which the chancel has hitherto been 
treated is honourable and commendable. We 
cannot conceive, indeed, any one daring to in- 
trude upon a solitude so august, or to offend so 
grievously a sentiment so thoroughly English. 


‘Der PropepreiL’ of Blumenthal, given by 
the German company at the Comedy Theatre, 
is a moderately amusing play on a familiar sub- 
ject. It approaches caricature in one character, 
that of a Polish pianist, a favourite subject of 
satire with dramatists, French and German. In 
a long list of pieces to be hereafter given we 
find Lessing’s ‘Nathan der Weise,’ Schiller's 
‘ Kabale und Liebe,’ and M. Bisson’s ‘ Madame 
Bonivard.’ 

THIs evening is, we understand, to witness 
at the Lyceum the revival of Mr. Hamilton’s 
adaptation of ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires,’ with 
Mr. Lewis Waller as D’Artagnan, Mr. Mollison 
as Richelieu, Miss Lily Hanbury as Miladi, and 
Miss Eva Moore as Gabrielle, 

Ow1nea to the indisposition of Miss Ellen 
Terry, her part of Clarisse in * Robespierre’ 
has been filled in Manchester by Miss Maud 
Milton. Sir Henry Irving has engaged for 
London and the country Mr. James Young, an 
American actor, who will play Lorenzo in * The 
Merchant of Venice,’ Christian in ‘The Bells,’ 
and other parts. 

A NEw comedy by Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
unnamed as yet, is likely to be produced at the 
St. James’s about the beginning of next year. 

Miss Maup Apams has won a favourable re- 
ception in America in an adaptation by Mr. 
Louis N. Parker of ‘L’Aiglon’ of M. Rostand. 


THE new club started by Mr. Carl Hentschel, 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh, and other seceders from the 
Playgoers’ Club, is, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Harry Furniss, to be called the O. P. It has 
been pointed out in many places that O. P. in 
technical phrase signifies opposite prompt. 
The initials have another meaning, which 
perhaps more nearly coincides with that of old 
playgoers. O. P., or Old Prices, was the name 
given to the riots which attended the reopening 
of Covent Garden on September 18th, 1809, and 
lasted until December 14th, and constituted 
probably the most formidable tumults any 
London theatre has known. The opponents of 
Kemble and the management wore O. P. in 
large letters in their hats, an example which, 
though some hot blood has been begotten, the 
founders of the new club will scarcely follow. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. C.—L. M. N.—H. R.—J. B. 
) P. FF “ee kh. M.—M. G. K.—F. V.—R. B. 0.— 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New List post free on application. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. net. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Compiled and Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS, 


With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations in Collotype, &c. 

‘“*Mr. Champneys has produced a very careful, and in 
many ways a very attractive picture of one of the most, 
original Englishmen of his time, and one of the siucerest 

ets.’’— Times. 

“Those who love to get near the familiar thoughts of 
great men may here read the letters, ranging over half a 
century, from scores of persons, each notable in art or letters 
or in intellectual activities of their day. Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Browning, Holman Hunt, Woolner, Millais, Ros- 
setti, Burne-Jones, Manning, Newman, are amongst the 
many who at one time or another exchanged confidences 
with the less conspicuous * Poet of Wedded Love.’ ”’ 
Standard. 

**Mr. Basil Champneys, who writes with an authoritative 
sanction, bas neglected no aspect of this strange great man, 
but has left his readers to reach their own conclusions con- 
cerning a character of a most singu'ar fascination—a cha- 
racter which may attract or repel, may charm or may dis- 
concert, but which inevitably interests.’’—Daily Chronicle. 





Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS and 
SCULPTORS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
LADY DILKE, Author of ‘ The Renaissance of France,’ 
&c. With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 Half-Tone Re- 
productions. Also a Limited Large-Paper Edition, with 
additional Illustrations. Fecap. folio, 2/. 2s. net. 


Small 4to. 12s, 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO and HIS ART. 
By LANGTON DOUGLAS, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Adelaide. With 4 Photo- 

ravure Plates and 60 Half-Tone Reproductions, includ- 
ng all the Artist's most important Works. 

‘*Mr. Langton Douglas contends with vigour and con- 
viction in his elaborate study ‘Fra Angelico’ against the 
traditional and popular conception of the Dominican 
painter. Vasari’s account of the artist, which has influenced 
most biographers, Mr. Douglas regards as inadequate rather 
than inaccurate. It is too one-sided, in fact. Fra Angelico, 
he argues, was ‘not a saint with a happy knack of illustra- 
tion.’ He was ‘primarily’ an artist wLo happened to be a 
saint. Mr. Douglas's study of the painter has led him to 
conc'usions quite opposed to the leading authorities...... This 
novel view is supported with much ingenuity and witha 
great deal of patient investigation and the citation of illus- 
trative proofs which produce a powerful cumulative effect.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 


Medium 8vo. 12s. net. 


LINE and FORM. By Walter Crane. 
With 157 Illustrations. 

“If Imay be pardoned the comparative method of criticism 
—which, by the way, is never satisfying—I would say that 
this little book will give a more thorough knowledge of 
drawing and design to the intelligent age foamy than all 
the writings of Ruskin put together.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST RHYS. 
With 80 Reproductions from Leighton’s Pictures, in- 
cluding 2 Photogravure Plates. 

‘The little volume seems to be very thorough and useful, 


and deserves to meet with instant and wide success ”’ 
; Black and White. 


“THE ENDYMION SERIES.”—New Volume. 
The POEMS of EDGAR ALLAN 


POE. Illustrated and Decorated by W. Heath Robin- 
son. With an Introduction by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
Post 8vo. 6s. Also a few Copies on Japanese vellum, 
demy 8vo, zls. net. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

SECRETS of the SWORD. Trans- 
lated into English from the French of Baron de 
Bazancourt by C.F. CLAY. With 24 Illustrations by 
F. Il, Townsend. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 


With Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. New and 


Cheaper Issue. 5s. 
HAMPTON COURT. A Short His- 


tory of the Manor and Palace. By ERNEST LAW; 


B.A. New and Cheaper Issue. 5s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 











With Illustrations by Albert Sterner, crown 8ro. 6s, 


ELEAN OB. sBy MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ROBERT ELSMERE,’ ‘MARCELLA, ‘SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,’ &e. 


aucatiieonas tae, eee pope spain peeling oo “e two women, DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘A subject like this, inwrought as it is with the whole 
I rule UCy 5 ] POS... is no i F 2a sU0, ’ y a Ss wi 0 
anything in recent fiction much like the story of the intimacy of Eleanor pate Sein history of human life and progress, is in every sense worthy of the grave and eloquent pen 
picture so subtle and perfect of their affections, their troubles, and the sad sequel.” of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 





MR. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


On NOVEMBER 15. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY — WAR. A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 


Author of ‘ The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘She Walks in Beauty,’ &c. 
Messrs.) SMITH, ELDER & CO. regret that, 
owing to the very large demand for Mr. NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
CONAN DOYLE’S Work, JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR, LOVE IN A MIST. 


‘ By OLIVE BIRRELL, 
they are unable to get Copies sufficiently fast to Author of ‘The Ambition of Judith,’ ‘ Anthony Langsyde,’ &c. 


execute the orders: A SECOND IMPRES-|T HR BRASS BOTTLE. 


SION will be READY NEXT TUESDAY: By F. ANBTRY, 
a THIRD IMPRESSION is IN THE TT a 


. ‘ | FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
PRESS, and they hope shortly to overtake the | SEOOMD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


demand. SPECTATOR.—“ In his logical conduct of an absurd proposition, in his fantastic” 

| handling of the supernatural, in his brisk dialogue and effective characterization, Mr. 
SPECTATOR.—* The conditions under which Dr. Conan Doyle’s animated and | pcan | has —_ more shown himself to be an artist and a humourist of uncommon and 

valuable record was written relieve it from the dangers of red-hot impressionism......When | ©2V!4>le merit. oe , . F 

to those opportunities are added that manly caer and command of foreible and pictur- | ), PU fy For — 2 oo tor ee oe —_ Pfleger = 

esque language which have won him distinction in the field of fiction, it is not to be | BUMour, Mr. Anstey’s last, my Baronite avers, 1s @ worthy companion ot his hrs ( Viee- 

wondered at that the result should prove as engrossing as any of his novels.”’ Versa’). jaunts 
DAILY NEWS.—‘“ This sketch of the war is a masterly performance. It is hardly 

possible to overpraise it...... The experience, the artistic sense, and the creative powers of T H E M A N = R A P 

a great writer are seen in the achievement.” = s 
TIMES.—“ An interesting volume, which has reduced more or less to their perspective | 

the many side issues of the campaigu......Dr. Conan Doyle tells his story well, always in | By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 


vigorous, often in stirring language.’ Author of ‘ The Pride of Life,’ ‘ The Heiress of the Season,’ &c. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. — 


ALIFETIME inSOUTH AFRICA: THE ISLE OF UNREST. 




















Being the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. Author of ‘The Sowers,’ ‘In Kedar’s Tents,’ ‘Roden’s Corner,’ &c. 
‘ With 6 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., SECOND IMPRESSION EXHAUSTED. 
Author of ‘ George Linton,’ ‘ The Colonies and the Century,’ &c. THIRD IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


TIMFS.—“ Capital reading, absorbing reading...... An exciting story with ‘thrills’ at 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE. Overy LARD N.—** Altogether charming, serious yet gay, wholesome and manly, fresh 


| and full of interesting incident.” 
Being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for Longshore Readers. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ The Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot,”’ THE MARBLE FACE. 


‘The Log of a Sea-Waif,’ &c. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ ' ; ; By G. COLMORE, 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘Of great value and of great interest to all the innumerable people | 





who are curious about the most romantic and separate of lives. But it is of importance | Author of ‘ A Daughter of Music,’ ‘ The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,’ &c. 

secondly and erg dl potest Bullen’s me ta to = — sense “> — aus We | FIRST IMPRESSION EXHAUSTED. 

cannot commen is volame too earnestly to public consideration. ngland’s tenure of 

her position in the world depends on her ps heh ory marine no less than her navy, andin | SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 

neither one nor the other can she afford to rely on mercenaries.” | LITERATURE.—‘‘A sustained work of much vividness and power...... The lady of 
ATHEN “UM.—‘‘A delightful collection of good stories; but far beyond this, it is a | the marble face is admirably drawn.” ; . Ls 

valuable and interesting account of that service which is the soul and body of our extended | DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It says no little for the author's ability to hold the atten= 

commerce.” | tion of his reader that our interest in the weird tragedy is never slackened. 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a Copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOW READY. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


THE 


NEW VOLUME 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1900. 


The Volume includes Articles on 


OUR NATIONAL FLAG, with Coloured 
Illustration. 


BROWNING, Robert—Passage in ‘ Luria’— 
and Seneca—First Edition of ‘ Paracelsus,’ 


SHAKESPEARE—und Ben Jonson. 
COWPER—Centenary. 


SCOTT, Sir Walter—His Scottish Dialect— 
Early Issues of the Novels, 


DICKENS, Charles—Pickwickian Manners 
and Customs. 


AMERICA—Life in South—Worthies, 


AFRICA, War in Scuth—English Soldiers at 
the Battle of Colenso—Newspaper Corre- 
spondents Killed and Wounded—Kruger’s 
Counterfeit Coins—Lyddite—Cape Town 
in 1844, 


BRITISH ARMY—Regimental Mottoes and 
Nicknames — Field-Marshals — Punish- 
ments—Special Literature—Pet Names, 


COINAGE, English— Origin of — Earliest 
Date of Depreciation. 


LONDON Imperial Volunteers — Church 
Registers—No. 17, Fleet Street. 


CHURCHES — Built of Unhewn Stone — 
Church in Canterbury older than St. 
Martin’s—Barrel Organs used in. 


(FRENCH Prisoners of War in England, 1759 
—French Society—Prominent Ladies in 
the Last Century. 


SBIBLIOGRAPHY, 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





THE ATHENZAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

The LIFE of COVENTRY PATMORE. 

HISTOKY of HAMPSHIRE and the ISLE of WIGHT. 

ARCHBISHOP PLUNKET. 

An AUSTRALIAN POET. 

An ACCOUNT of the MERCHANT SERVICE. 

NEW NOVELS: Frage} and Grizel; Cynthia in the West; Mrs. 
Frederick Graham ; I’d Crowns Kesigao ; The Woman of Death; A 
Romance of the Unseen. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

BOOKS on the WAK. 

CLASSICAL FHILOLOGY. 

BOOKS on the EMPIRE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW ROOKS. 

ANUTHER THACKERAY “FIND”; BERNADOTTE; The ETYMO- 
LOGY of “JADE”; The HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COM- 
MISSION, 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Maunder's seid of Greenwich Observatory; Library 
Table ; Geographical Notes ; Chemical Notes ; Astronomical Notes ; 
Sucieties ; Meetings Next Ww eek ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS: —Christmas Kooks; Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours; ‘ Three Surrey Chur ches’; Gossip. 

MUSIC: :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Library ‘Table ; Gossip. 


ALso— 





The NUMBER for OCTOBER 20 contains— 

TRAVELS of the TSAR in the EAST. 

A BOOK of DANDIES. 

ARABIA and ISLAM. 

The NEW GREEK PAPYRI. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Brass Bottle ; The Dissemblers ; Edmund Fulles- 
ton; The Puppet Show ; A Woman's soul; Anthony Delaval, LL.D. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

LEGAL LITERATURE 

ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

BOOKS on the EMPIRE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A LETYER of ROBERT SOUTHEY; ‘The “DUDE”; The ETYMO- 
LOGY of “JADE” (the MINERAL); SALE; The AUTHORSHIP 
of BURTON’S ‘ DIARY.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—A Universal Solution for Equations; Library Table; Sir 
Henry W. Dyke Acland; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Mosqae of Sultan Hassan ; Greek Inscriptions at 
Didlington Hal! ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Elizabethan Dramatists ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The NUMBER for OCTOBER 13 contains— 

A HISTORY of the ROYAL NAYY. 

SOME NEW MILITARY POETRY. 

LIBRARY ORGANIZATION in GERMANY. 

EARLY LETTERS of JOHN COMPANY. 

NEW RULES for FRENCH TEACHING. 

WAKWICKSHIRE CUSTOMS and DIALECT. 

NEW NOVELS :—Quisanté; Charming Renée; The Marble Face; 
The Worldlings ; ‘The Pretty Polly ; The Silver Dove ; ‘The Slaves 
of Societ: 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

SHURT STORIES. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION; M. ADOLPHE 
HATZFELD; The ORIGIN of “‘ DUDE” ; HORACE WALPOLE'S 
LETTERS ; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; EDWARD IY. 
and his “ ee 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Recent Publications ; The Paris cl ae fe Anthropo- 
logical Notes; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Three Surrey Churches ; Gossip. 

MU aes :—Birmingham Musical Festival ; Gossip; Performances Next 


1s0— 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


‘The NUMBER for OCTOBER 6 contains— 

The AMHERST THEOLOGICAL PAPYRI. 

BANKING in the UNITED STATES. 

JOSEPH GLANVILL. 

HISTORY of ANCIENT RHODES. 

QUEEN CHRISIINA of SWEDEN. 

NEW NOVELS :—An Obstinate Parish; A Breaker of Laws; A Master 
of Craft; The World's Blackmail ; Jezebel; ‘The Image-Breakers ; ; 
Monica ; The Love of Two Women; A Modern Suburb. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. ARTHUR WALKER; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at 
BRISTOL; RATISBONNE and VICAIRE; The COMING PUB- 
LISHING SEASON ; The ROYAL HISTORICALSOCIETY’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS; ‘the ORIGIN of “ DUDE”; A LETTER CON- 
CERNING EDWARD IV. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—E ical Books; A ical Notes ; Socie‘ies; Gossip 
FINE ARTS :—Animals in Motion ; Liibeck Revisited ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Birmingham Festival; Gossip; Performances Next 





eek. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 





THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Athenewmn Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C,; and of all Newsagents, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Whitgift’s rage ie Croydon—Interments at St. Margaret’s 
—Walpole and his Editors—kuin at Roscoff—“ p 23 married 
Hannah ’’—Haydon's recta A, of Air—“ To the bitter 
end "—Jewish Fasts—Marylebone Church —Gold Stone. 


QUERIES :—‘‘ 'Sdeyns '’—Order of Ramakrishna—French Pewter Plate 
—Monte Carlo and Roulette—‘In Memoriam ’—Crack-nut Sunday— 
Ditto or Ditty—Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’"—‘‘ Peridot” er * Pilidoa’’ 
—*Castri Montisemi '"—Maimed Soldiers and Marshalsea Money— 
Coat of Arms—Cockman— W. Home — Burrington— Bonaparte 
Hallad—Looking-glass Lore—Ancient Steel—Pierce—Stattord—The 
Bellman—Heraldic—Gender of ** Church.” 

REPLIES :—Nell Gwyn, Gwynne, &c.—National Flag — Vanishing 
London—F, Gilbert, Artist—Margery—Mellard Family—Religion, a 
Definition—Walton—Wire Pond—Irish in Icelant—Seven sStars— 


‘Taafe Family—Eleanor Cross, Waltham—Ruskin’s Road—‘ Max’’ 
for Gin—‘John Bull '—“ Sab"—“ W him-beam "’—** Old Jamaica ”"— 
“Inundate” — * Capability Rrown"’—“ Agam Colours”—“ Half 


Moon ” Inn: By ook "—Silhouettes—*‘ Perfide Albion ’’—Inquisi- 
tion in Spain and Portugal—H. 8. Ashbee—Locomotive and Gas— 
Ober Ammergau Play. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Arber’s Surrey and Wyatt and Goldsmith 
Anthologies— Gatty’ s ‘Book of Sun-Dials '"— Wright's ‘ Unpublished 
Poems of Cowper.’ 


Prof. Max Miiller—Mr. W. Sancroft Randall. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Translations of Edward the Confessor—Footprints of Gods— 
‘Dictionary of National Kiography ’"—Note on Army Reform—B.A. 
Degree at Glasgow — Ugo Foscolo in London—Scotch Bull— 
“ Buffet "—*' The oe to pay”—Tenure by Burnt (Offering — 
“<'‘Lapster ”’—Folk-lore 

QUERIES :—“ Jockteleg” —‘“‘Owl in ivy bush’’— “ Mirrup” — ‘‘To 
mirtie’’ — Price of Parchment—Source of Quotation—Frensham 
Cauldron — Francis Bacon — Fiction or soho Se ?—Inscription in 
Mull—Latest Mention of 4 vc —Short Story — General sir John 
Cope—** Galluses’’= Braces — Wilcocks of Knossington— Authors 
Wanted. 

ss :—St. Anne’s Church, Blackfriars—Vanishing London— 

Tobacco Tongs—Guest Family—Meda lion of Scott—Hon. Henry 
Paget—Source of Quotation—*‘ Margiowlet "—Plantagenet Chair— 
‘The Lost Pleiad’—Age of Entry at Inns of Court—* ‘I'wopenny- 
halfpenny dime ”— Otter Hunting—** Wedded ’’—~ Pilekoc’’—King’s 
College pice sec ggeie tao in Interments—Thos. Wright, M.A.— 
English Accent v. Etymology—Benwell Burial Kegister—Moated 
Mounds—I.O U.—Installation of a Midwife—‘‘ Garland "—Names of 
Cities—Defoe - King and Painter—‘ History of Freston '"—Rime on 
a of Month—* Loviot Simon Fraser—Quotation from Carlyle 
—* Bissona 

NOTE? ON BOOKS : —Morley's ‘ Shakespeare’s Greenwood ’—Mass¢'s 
‘City of Chartres ’—Kitton’s ‘Minor Writings of Charles Dickens’ 
— The Library.’ 


Death of Mr. W. L. ‘Thomas. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for OCTOBER 20 contains— 


NOTES :—A Contemporary of Scott— English and Roman Land Measures 
—Early Political Club—Date of the Crucifixion—*‘ Like one o'clock ” 
—‘ Gymnastics "—Long Mynd, Shropshire — —Jonson en 
“Skilly” — Folk-Medicine — ‘‘ Verify references’ — Ladysmith — 
Plural Voting. 
QU ERIES: =e Scotch a Lincoln ee Licences 
“*Spick and span e the face or” 
—* Hattock "Nell Gwyn or Gwynn— Medieval atee=Oeuut 
Pecchio —‘Thirkell Family — Religion Detined — Medixval Tithe 
Harns—Octopus on Pottery—Gipsies of Spain—Shorts of sel natd 





and Kloomsbury—Rump Parliament—‘ To Margaret W—’—B.D.— 
The Black Rood—George Gilbert—Arms Wanted—The Abbe le 
atre. 


REPLIES :—‘‘Quarter” of Corn—Long Administration—Ely - Place, 
Holborn—* Viva’”’— Thackeray in * Punch ’—‘‘ shot-free ’’ — Place- 
name Uxford— Woore — Cross near Wycoller Hall — Ferocious 
Doolys—Verbs out of Proper Names—Early Mention of a Lift— 
Walton —‘ Complete rr apg ’—Corpse on sShipboard—Parody on 
‘Mistletoe Bough ’—“ Chink ”’—Long and Young Family—Adelphi 
Drama and Guest—Penance of Married Priest—‘: The mains more 

—‘* The Bay Horse ’’—St. James’s Shell—Shakespeare and Cicero— 
Catalogue Of Earliest English Pook Auction—Anne of Austria— 
Nursery Stories—Eruption at Krakatoa—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—‘ The Oxford English Dictionary ’"—M. de Maulde’s 

‘Women of the Renaissance '"—‘T'wo-Version Edition of the Bible’ 
—‘ Folk-Lore '—Hornbooks. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for OCTOBER 13 contains— 


NOTES:—Miss Trefusis—Shakespeare’s Books—A Swim for Life— 
Political Colours—Ely Place, Holborn—Hunter Street, brunswick 
Squ presmgee Manners’—‘Troy’’ Weight, ‘Tron”— 
“ L’Aigion ”' — His! ric Paraliel—Sleeping in Church—Slang for Gin 
—Gad's Hill—Pitehed Sjattle—" Solecize ’—Sadi and Goethe. 


QUERIES :—King and Painter—Rev. Charles Mason—Regents of Scot- 
land—George EE Office eee eee: from Carlyle 
—Flax ad dh soe ey aceng and 
Modern Names of Cities—“ Doing the dancers '’—Losses in the 
American Civil War—Elphinstone—London Bridge—Hishop of 
Norwich’s Inn—Margaret of Kourbon—Bishop of Kilsanor—Heredi- 
tary Apparition—“ Whim-beam ° ’—Prologue and Epilogue to ‘The 
Critic” a of Annat—Kamsey Abbey—Peyto or Peto Family 
—Multata! 
REPLIES :—‘‘Goal ” and “Gaol ”—Dick gan England ”"— Old 
Masonic Engraving — Shakespeare and the Sea—‘‘ Cheval de St. 
J — Seek” or “‘Seeke ’’—** Tashlich ne tines on Swift—Poem 
coahenet to Milton—Stuart Family—Early Mention of Kifling— 
Junius—Quotation — re eee, Geely o) ywrell 
in Hunts—Plantagenet Chair—‘A mache and a ho! 
Suppression of the Pre er Book—Trental— Lauderdale = ‘India— 
as Singular—Eleanor Cross, Waltham—‘ Crown of Wild 
Olive *_«: Temperance ”—* The Welsh People ’—Gates of Sandwich 
—Huish—Wire Pond—“ Creak.”’ 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Fishwi-k’s ‘History of Preston’ — ‘Library 
Journal ’—‘ Intermédiaire '—Reviews and Magazines—Obituaries. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S NEW BOOK. 





NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE. 


BY 


LORD ROSEBERY. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 





London: ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, Piccadilly. 





NOW READY, 4to. cloth, 21s. net, 


Limited to 250 Copies. 


Large-Paper Issue all sold. 


LIVERPOOL IN 
KING CHARLES THE SECOND’S TIME. 


BY 


Sir EDWARD MOORE, Bart. 


Written in the Year 1667-8, and now Edited from the Original M&S, by 
W. FERGUSSON IRVINE, 


Tilustrated with 5 fine Photogravure Plates. 


This is the earliest description of Liverpool and its inhabitants known, and it contains much 
interesting information about the people, prices of land, rents of property, names and characters of the 


tenants, &c., in the very centre of the town more than two hundred years ago, 


It is of great interest 


to the historian, as well as to the antiquary ; to the student of village communities, as well as to the 


local topographer. 


The author was an eye-witness (as a boy) of Prince Rupert’s assault upon the town 


in 1644, and states that the Prince ‘‘ for many hours put all to the sword, giving no quarter.” 





HENRY YOUNG & SONS, 12, 


South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





(TEACHERS | SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T LYNN, BA. F.R.AS, 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and pd debater 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol 
under their probable respective dates, wi ry a etionary giving —— 
an account of the places Te an Appendix on Eng! 
lations of the Bible, and Six Me 

2. BRIEF LESSONS on "the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads Se the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Lilustrations, 


38. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 


“That invaluable work ‘John Francis : . a Chronicle of Half 
a Century.’’’—Publishers’ Circular, May 12, 


In 2 vols. crown Syo. with 2 ell 24s. 
OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENZUM.’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co. Limited, London. 





FIFTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 


EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
most interesting C! ted with the Observation 

of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. 'T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 








a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New 

Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho; 

be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the ‘oly 
ptures. 


Published by &toneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, B.C. 


W. Cc BENNETT’S POEMS. 
e 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.— Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Pos st." Spirited, mel , and vig 

Daily News —" Vi ery spirited.” 

Pali Mali Gazette. — ‘Keally admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—‘' Sure of a wide popularity.’’ 

John bull. —"' V yery successful.” 

Metropolitan. —* Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Iliustrated London ah — Bes — done.”’ 

News of the World.—‘ Fagot in these songs.” 

Mirror.—** With hasan t teliciey embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

‘These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
Precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy. 
Nonconformist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success.’ 

Liverpool Mail. —‘' Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire mye Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our 

Scotsman.—‘' Dr. Bennett’s heart is thoroughly in his work....All 

re te and vigorous. ‘There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
em which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed.” 

Examiner.—“* Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 


Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











y graphic.” 








Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
THE LITERARY PEN is a smooth-running 
Pen with a quill-like action. In book box, price One Shilling. 


U es 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 

LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 

LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 

Established 17! By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


The Most Nutritious. 











EPs 8 ‘COCOA. 
BPs S COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


EPPss COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


RPrs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only, 








DINNEFoORD’s MAGNESIA. 


The best cone 
ACIDITY of the STOMA ” HEARTBURN, 
HEAD. " GOUT, 
INDIGESTION, 
And Safest A 


rient for wince Constitutions, 


dren, and In: 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 


—_—_— 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the MARQUESS of GRANBY 
and MR. GEORGE A. B, DEWAR. 

Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net per volume. 
RECENT VOLUMES. 
HUNTING. By J. Otho Paget. With 

6 Photogravures and other Illustrations. 
STANDARD.—“‘ We have seldom read anything more graphically 
pr gan or more true to the life, than the run through the ten acres 


ree and blackthorn till the cub is forced to bolt, and is killed a 
oat off in the open 


OUR FORESTS and WOODLANDS 
By Dr. NISBET. With 5 Photogravures and other 
Illustrations. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘A valuable contribution to British forestry 
and should certainly be in the hands of every lover of country life.” 


WISDOM BOOKS. 


Printed in Red and Black. 
Square demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 


A LIMITED EDITION in VELLUM. Price to be 
obtained from the Booksellers. 


FIRST VOLUMES. 
MEDITATIONS of MARCUS 
AURELIUS. Translated by CASAUBON. Rdited by 


W. H. D. ROUSE. With 6 Photogravures from Sculp-- 
tures and Bas-reliefa. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited by Walter 
WORRALL, With 6 Photogravures from Photographs. 
and Drawing by J. A. Symington. 


THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
FLORENCE. ByE.G.Gardner. With 
Illustrations by Nelly Erichsen, and a Map. 4s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ We recall few, if any, works of a similar kind which 


contrive to display so com: lete a on of a historic ¢ity—its history, 
politics, art, literature, and its spiritual life.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. 


HUTTON. Illustrated by Sydney Cooper. 33s. 6d. net.. 











NEW BOOK BY DR. HORTON. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Fceap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, 


ao achievement in publishing. A charming gift- 
Ook.” 


THE TRUE ANNALS OF 
FAIRYLAND. 


Edited by WILLIAM CANTON, and Illustrations by 
Charles Robinson. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net per volume. 


PART I. 
The REIGN of KING HERLA. With 


Frontispiece and Title-Page in Colours, and about- 
150 Illustrations. 





The ADVENTURES of ODYSSEUS. 
Told for Children by F.S. MARVIN, R. J. G. MAYOR,. 
and F.M.STAWKLL. With Illustrations and Coloured: 
Illustrations by Charles Robinson. 5s. net. 


The SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Jane- 
PORTER. A New Edition, with 60 Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson. Large crown. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


LULLABIES and BABY SONGS.. 
A Posy for Mothers. Compiled by A. L. J. GOSSET. 
With 35 lllustrations by Eva Roos. Demy 8vo. 3s. €d. 
net. 

LITERARY WORLD.—‘* W e know no other yolume that encloses so- 
many bits of pure golden song.’ 

AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE witli be sent- 

on application, 


J. M. DENT & CO. 





29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 





NEW WORK BY PROF. DOWDEN. 


PURITAN and ANGLICAN: Studies in Literature. 


By Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 


THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDINGS. By 


CYRIL DAVENPORT. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Davenport’s excellent reproductions and his clear descriptions will give real 
@leasure to every one who is interested in the subject.’’—Spectator, 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH PRINTING, 1476- 


1898. By HENRY R. PLOMER. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 





NEW SERIES. 


The LIBRARY. Edited by J. Y. W. MacAtisrer. Pub- 


lished Quarterly. Royal 8vo. 3s. net per Part. Parts I. to IV. now ready. Four 
Parts, a iu one Volume, cloth, 12s. net. Cases can be had for binding the above, 
price 1s. 6d. 3 : 


ENGLAND UNDER PROTECTOR SOMERSET. By A. F. 


POLLARD. Post 8vo. buckram, 6s. net. 
** Learned, acute, original. and altogether quite the best work which bas appeared upon 
the life of the Protector, utilizing and digesting for the first time a vast mass of new 
material, and characterized also by true perspective and sound judgment.’’—Speaker. 


A HISTORY of the GERMAN PEOPLE at the CLOSE 


of the MIDDLE AGES. By JOHANNKS JANSSEN. Translated from the German 
by A.M. CHRISTIE. Vols. III. and IV. Demy 8vo. 25s. [Tteady. 


THR WOLSELEY SERTES. 
Edited by Capt. W. H. JAMES. 


OPERATIONS of GENERAL GURKO’S ADVANCE 
argo Map. ioe. ” Col. EPAUCHIN. Translated by H. HAVELOCK. Demy 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 
A Study of the Life, Resources, and Future Prospects of the British Empire. 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
With 12 Maps, large post 8vo. 6s. per Volume. 


Vol. I. INDIA. tl 
Vol. Il. BRITISH AFRICA. READY. 
Vol. Ill. BRITISH AMERICA. 

VOLUME IV. 


AUSTRALASIA and POLYNESIA. With an Introduction 


by the Hon. JOHN A. COCKBURN, M.D., and 2 Maps. Large post 8vo. 6s. 


[Now ready. 
VOLUME V. 
GENERAL. 


With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lorp 
AVEBURY, and 2 Maps. 


Post 8vo. 6s. [Shortiy. 
“ The idea of the series is admirable. We get a frank, straightforward opinion from an 
independent source.’’—Spectator. 


“ No library or institute should be without the complete series.’’—Literature, 
“The volumes are of solid and permanent utility.’’—Glove. 


VENTILATION and HEATING. By J.S. Bituinas, A.M. 
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